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BRIEF SKETCH OF HORACE MANN. 


BY PROF. W. F. PHELPS. 


N receiving his appointment as Secre- 

tary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, in 1837, Mr. Mann at once‘with- 
drew from all professional and business en- 
gagements whatever, so that no occupation 
but this might burden his hands or disturb 
his thoughts. He even disconnected himself 
from all association with political parties, 
and during the entire period of his secretary- 
ship, it is said that he never attended a 
political caucus, meeting, or convention of 
any description. He was determined to be 
seen and known only as a promoter of edu- 
cation. While he deeply sympathized with 
all the reforms of the day, he knew how 
obnoxious they were to large classes of peo- 
ple whom he desired to influence for good ; 
and as he could not do all things at once, 
he sought to do the des¢ things first, and those 
which lay in the immediate path of his duty. 
Events soon justified the wisdom of his 
course. The board was subsequently assailed 
most violently by political partisans, by 
anti temperance demagogues, and bigots 
after their kind, and nothing but the utter 
impossibility. of attributing any motive or 
purpose to its secretary but absolute devotion 
to his duty, saved it from destruction. It is 
affirmed by one of Mr. Mann’s biographers 
that during the twelve years’ period of his ser- 
vice as secretary, no opponent of the cause, 
or of his views of conducting it, was ever 
able to specify a single instance in which he 





had prostituted or perverted the influence of 
his office to any personal, partisan or col- 
lateral end whatsoever. 

Few labors ever undertaken by man have 
had relations so numerous, or touched society 
at so many points, and those so sensitive, as 
those in which the secretary was at this time 
engaged. Says his biographer: 

The various religious denominations were a// 
turned into eyes, each to watch against the encroach- 
ments upon itself, or favoritism towards others. 
Sordid men anticipated the expenditures incident to 
improvement, Many teachers of private schools 
foresaw that any change for the better would with- 
draw patronage from their own; though to their 
honor be it said that the cause of public education 
had no better friends than many private teachers 
proved themselves to be. But hundreds and hundreds 
of wretchedly poor and incompetent teachers knew 
full well that the daylight of educational intelligence 
would be to them what morning dawn is to night 
birds, Bookmakers were jealous of interference in 
behalf of rivals; and where there were twenty com- 
petitors of a kind, Hope was but a fraction of one- 
twentieth while Fear was a unit. 

These, and a score of other causes com- 
bined, conspired to make Mr. Mann’s posi- 
tion one of peculiar embarrassment at that 
particular time when the cause of educational 
reform was just in itsinfancy. There wasa 
spirit of conservatism to be overcome, and 
more formidable still, the spirit of pride in 
the then existing condition of the schools, a 
pride which had been fostered for a century 
among the people, not because their schools 
were as good as they should be, but because 
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they were so much better than those of 
neighboring states. And then, again, this 
is a cause in which it is impossible to excite 
any such enthusiasm, since its rewards lie so 
much in the remote future, as in those where 
the investment of means may be refunded 
with usury on the return of each anniversary 
or quarter day. Questions respecting the 
education of the whole people /fouch the 
whole people. Commerce, agriculture, manu- 
factures, transportation, are class interests. 
Each is but a segment of the great social 
circle. But education is a universal interest. 
It is a problem which everybody undertakes 
to solve ; hence ten thousand censors rise up 
inaday. Itisan interest not too low to be 
noticed by the highest, nor too high to be 
adjudicated upon by the lowest. 

Such considerations as these tend to show 
the multifarious relations of the cause of 
education to society at large, and to the in- 
terests, hopes and prejudices of each of its 
classes, while they suggest the extremely 
delicate position in which this great pioneer 
in American Educational Reform was placed. 
His was the task to superinduce a vigorous 
system upon a decrepit one ; to effect changes 
in almost absolute laws ; to promote the or- 
ganization of new districts ; the building of 
suitable school houses ; the proper classifica- 
tion of pupils; the efficient supervision of 
the schools; improvement in books and 
methods of instruction, and to bring about 
a revolution in the motives and plans for 
discipline. He must labor to improve the 
qualifications of teachers ; to expose the evils 
of sub-administration, and devise wiser 
modes of collecting the statistics. 

Mr. Mann, in assuming the duties of his 
office, availed himself of these three instru- 
mentalities of influencing the public mind : 
1. Public Lectures addressed to conventions 
of teachers and the friends of education held 
annually in each county of the state. These 
lectures were adapted to popular and pro- 
miscuous audiences and were wondertully 
calculated to awaken a lively interest, and 
enlist parental, patriotic and religious motives 
in behalf of the great work inhand. 2. The 
report which he was required annually to 
make to the board of his own labors, and of 
the condition and wants of the schools un- 
der his supervision. In these he presented 
more detailed expositions of the needs of the 
cause of education and of the relations that 
it sustains to the interests of civilization and 
human progress. 3. In the Common School 
Journa/l, conducted on his own responsibility, 
he gave detailed and specific views as to 
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modes and processes of teaching and training, 
together with the best management of 
schools. 

Of the many lectures which he delivered, 
seven were published in a volume prepared 
for the press by special request of the board 
in 1840. The subjects of these lectyres are : 
I. Means and objects of Common School 
Education. II. Special Preparation a Pre- 
requisite to Teaching. III. The Necessity 
of Education in a Republican Government. 
IV. What God does and what he leaves for 
man to do, in the work of Education. V. 
A Historical view of Education ; showing its 
dignity and its degradation. VI. On Dis- 
trict School Libraries. VII. On School 
Punishment. It has been well remarked that 
these lectures alone are sufficient to establish 
for him, or any other man, a permanent rep- 
utation as an eloquent writer and profound 
thinker in thisdepartment of literature. None 
but those who have been privileged to listen’ 
to Mr. Mann, can gain any adequate idea of 
the fascination of his personal presence, or 
the matchless power of his eloquence. 


His annual reports, of which there are 
twelve, are master pieces of composition both 
as to matter and style. ‘They are an endur- 
ing ntonument of his well-directed zeal as a 
public officer, and of broad, comprehensive 
and practical views of educational improve- 
ment. If we were to be called upon to sug- 
gest the most effective means for inspiring a 
new departure in educational reform through- 
out the land, we could think of nothing more 
potent than the republication in popular 
form, and the universal distribution of some 
of the leading addresses and the twelve an- 
nual reports ot Horace Mann. ‘They would 
prove to be a new birth and new baptism of 
inspiration to the slumbering, and it is to be 
feared the declining popular interest in that 
which should be the supreme duty of the 
American people—the cause of universal ed- 
ucation. Not even a synopsis of his reports 
would be possible within the limits ot this 
brief and imperfect notice of the great Sec- 
retary. Such an epitome may be found in 
the first volume of Barnard’s Educational 
Biography, to which the writer is greatly in- 
debted for most of the facts embodied in this 
imperfect sketch. It covers fifteen finely 
printed pages, and we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to insert here the closing paragraph : 

‘*In abrief Supplementary Report, with his 
usual thoughtfulness for the weltare of others, 
he suggests to the board that his successor 
will need an office (which he had never had), 
a clerk, and some compensation for his travel- 
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ing expenses ; and incidentally, though with 
great modesty, he unveils a part of his own 
arduous labors. He had averaged fifteen hours 
labor per diem, from the time of taking the 
office, had never had a day of relaxation, 
and we may add, what he did not, had ex- 
pended more than the half of his salary for 
the cause of education.— Western Journal of 
Lducation. 


- => 


GREAT AMERICAN EXHIBITION. 





BY DR. S. I. PRIME. 


AVING seen some of the European 

International Exhibitions, or World’s 
Fairs, and having made a patient study for 
several weeks of the one in Paris in 1867— 
the greatest of them all—I am free to say 
that the approaching Centennial Fair, in 
Philadelphia, promises to excel any and 
everything else of the kind that the modern 
world has seen. 

This remark will be readily set down to 
the American habit of exaggeration, or to 
national pride, or to the fact that things at 
home and near by loom up into grand pro- 
portions, while distance dwarfs the same ob- 
jects. Well, let us spend a few minutes in 
a rapid survey of what it required a busy but 
very pleasant day to see. 

The right man in the right place is Mr. 
John Welsh, President of the Board of 
Finance and General Overseer of the Cen- 
tenniai preparation. ‘The office and head- 
quarters are at go4 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia. Into this office I stepped at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and handing my card, as a 
stranger, to Mr. Welsh, he said, after a 
cordial greeting : 

‘* How long do you remain Philadelphia ?’’ 
**Five hours and ten minutes.’’ ‘‘ What 
have you to do besides the Centennial ?”’ 
‘‘Nothing. I came solely to see what you 
have done, and must leave town this after- 
noon.”’ 

In a few moments his carriage was at the 
door, and we were off to the Centennial 
Grounds. 

In Fairmount Park, including 2,740 acres 
within the city limits, but really in the rural 
districts, connected with the heart of the 
city by lines of street cars, ‘wo hundred and 
thirty-six acres of land have been enclosed 
with a substantial fence. This vast area lies 
on the banks of the Schuylkill river, spanned 
with beautiful bridges ; the grounds are di- 
versified with hill and vale and plain ; forests 
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of lofty trees, gardens and flowers ; fountains 
ever flowing ; ravines, dells and pleasant 
walks; and in the midst of this wide and 
wonderfully beautiful domain, have risen, as 
if by enchantment, groups of graceful and 
magnificent buildings, exceeding in their 
magnitude, convenience, variety and archi- 
tectural elegance and fitness for the purpose, 
the preparations made for any international 
exhibition in London, Dublin, Paris, or 
Vienna. 

It is impossible to convey by description 
an idea of a building, or group of buildings. 
I had no more correct impression of the 
Alhambra or the Kremlin than a child has, 
until I saw them. But if you will fancy 
yourself with Mr. Welsh and your friend, on 
George’s Hill, overlooking all the grounds, 
with the trees denuded so that they do not 
hide (as by-and-by they will), with their 
diviner beauty, man’s handiwork, you will 
take in, at one grand view, the many palaces 
of art now shining in the brightness of a 
winter sun. For they are so largely built of 
glass, that they reflect the light, while they 
receive it freely. 

And first and greatest of all is the main 
building, nearly two thousand feet long and 
four hundred and sixty-four feet wide, and 
covering /wenty acres of ground. The Great 
Pyramid of Egypt encloses e/even. The pro- 
portions of this main building are correct, 
and the parallellogram is the best possible 
form for a house to live in, or to store and 
show goods in. It cuts up to the best ad- 
vantage. The Paris Hall was circular, and 
it was a French fancy to arrange the several 
countries so as to make a visit to them all 
equivalent to atrip around the world. Our 
American house will have many mansions in 
it, where, trom the East and the West, the 
North and the South, the people of all 
nations may come with the works of their 
hands, and sit down to study the arts of 
peace. Would that it might be the harbin- 
ger and dawn, not of Centennial but miilen- 
nial glory, when the nations shall study war 
no nrore, 

Near to this is Memorial Hall, a perma- 
nent granite edifice, of beautiful proportions, 
surmounted by pinnacles and dome, the 
whole having cost the vast sum of $1,500,000. 
This is for the exhibition of painting and 
statuary. It wil] be the most constantly 
thronged of all the buildings during the sea- 
son. Statues and fountains, and the loveli- 
ness of nature are all about it ; the best works 
of modern art will adorn it within, and make 
it the central and crowning glory of the show. 
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For after all is said about utility and practi- 
cal value, the ornamental and beautiful ad- 
dress the tastes of the greatest number, de- 
lighting the cultured and raising the ignorant 
by the magic of that refinement that touches 
the soul through the sight of the eye. And 
so Art becomes a true educator, a means of 
good, and when inspired by pure sentiment, 
it is a moral aid in the culture of the people. 

The Hall for Machinery is a stupendous 
affair ; the great railroad traverses its central 
aisle, so that the huge engines are unloaded 
on the spot they are to cover; and then the 
vast Agricultural Building, the most import- 
ant, because, above everything else, ours is 
an agricultural people whose acres are to feed 
and clothe the world ; and not far off is the 
Horticultural Hall, and the Building which 
Woman has erected for the display of fabrics 
made by female hands. And so I might go 
from house to house, to the beautiful restau- 
rants, to the homes for the representatives of 
various states and foreign countries, placed 
at points to heighten the picturesque effect 
of the whole group ; and when I tell you that 
this is to include about 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY BUILDINGS, 
you will perceive that it makes a rural city, 
a city of glass, in the midst of woods and 
meadows, filled with the choicest works of 


man from all the kingdoms and cvuntries of | 


the globe. ‘To walk through all the aisles 
and take a look at the objects in each one of 
these buildings, is to travel 

SEVENTY-TWO MILES. 

But to wander from one to another of these 
palaces of art, covering an area of 236 acres, 
would extend the walk so far beyond the 
seventy-two miles, that you are provided with 
easy carriages from doortodoor. A narrow 
railroad, double track, with a light dummy 
engine, and fancy cars, will perambulate the 
whole area of grounds, leaving you wherever 
you would stop, or making the whole circuit, 
for the five-cent fare ; thus the visitor enjoys 
the luxury of easy transit through the roman- 
tic landscape, with the privilege of pausing 
at every point of interest, and at every door. 

The arrangements, appointments, and 
rules, so far as they are developed, appear to 
be as wise, fair, complete and perfect as 
American ingenuity, aided by European ex- 
perience, can provide, and the prospects in- 
dicate a pecuniary, national and moral suc- 
cess to justify all the expenditure of money, 
time and labor which so gigantic an under- 
taking has demanded and secured. The 
price of admission to see the whole is to be 
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fifty cents. Nocards. No ‘‘change.’’ Pay 
at the gate a fifty-cent note. 

The Religious element in the nation has 
not yet represented itself here in fit propor- 
tion. The Educational is far behind. Even 
the Press is not properly expressed. The 
American Bible Society has taken space and 
is putting up a case for the display of its 
mighty work. Princeton College has ar- 
ranged to exhibit a copy of each printed 
book from the hand of her sons. Yale Col- 
lege is preparing to do the same thing. Other 
societies and institutions will do similarly. 
The Presbyterians are erecting a statue of 
Dr. Witherspoon, the only minister of the 
gospel who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘The Publication Boards of all 
names should unite and make this depart- 
ment both brilliant and suggestive. No other 
nation owes more than ours to religion and 
education. We should commemorate our, 
gratitude by exhibiting evidences of their 
agencies. Such displays will also be perused 
by foreign eyes, and the lessons repeated in 
distant climes. For even now Japan and 
Egypt are unloading their products in the 
waiting halls, China will be there. And 
India and Burmah and the Isles of the Sea 
will have their delegates in the Park, illus- 
trating in dwellings of their own, the mode 
of life peculiar to their several lands. Into 
these associations should be brought the in- 
fluences of that enlightened religious senti- 
ment which, by the means of public instruc- 
tion in the School, the Church and the Press, 
has made the American people what it is, 
and without which it would now not be, or, 
having a name, would be nothing more than 
the Republics of the South and Central 
America. It is as demonstrable as the fifth 
proposition of the first book of Euclid’s 
Geometry, that the progress and power of 
the United States are due to evangelical 
Protestantism, and the Centennial literature 
will illustrate and establish it. 


If no one is allowed to enter the gates on 
the Lord’s day; if dealers in intoxicating 
drinks and drugs are excluded from the prem- 
ises, and prevented from making our national 
vice a part of the international exhibition ; 
if we thus set an example of reverence for 
those principles of. morality and virtue that 
lie at the basis of our independence, and 
have been the cloud of our protection by day 
and our pillar of fire by night for one hun- 
dred years, then will the Exhibition bea 
jewel in the diadem of every one who has 
had a hand in its accomplishment. The 
Managers are doing the very best they can 
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to guard the magnificent enterprise from the 
taint of moral infirmity. 

No standing bar will be allowed within the 
grounds; in the Machinery building there 
will be five cafes in which no malt wines or 
other spirituous liquors will be allowed, in 
the Main building four cafes in which there 
will be no spirituous liquors; in the Agri- 
cuitural building as yet but one has been de- 
termined on, and that is restricted to the 
**golden’’ wine of California. The restau- 
rants are without other than the general re- 
striction of no standing bar. They are all 
in special buildings erected by their proprie- 
tors. The managers have been very desirous 
of having one or more first-class temperance 
restaurants, but as yet have had no applications. 
Perhaps this notice will inspire some one 
capable and desirous of keeping one. 

I did not preach a sermon to Mr. Welsh. 

. We were too busy in sight-seeing to give any 
time to preaching. But when he had carried 
me into and through the principal buildings, 
and filled me so full of figures that I was 
scarcely accountable, he took me up into an 
exceeding high hill, whence we could survey 
the whole scene at once. Hence he set me 
down at the railway station; amd in less 
than three hours I was in the retired, quiet, 
snug little city of New York. 


NV. Y. Observer. 


————_ 


WORN OUT—AND THEN? 


QUARTER of a century! How long 


that seems! And I have been teach- 

ing even longer ; I have passed through the 
period of youthful enthusiasm into sober 
middle age; but I have not outlived my 
zeal in the cause, nor my love for the work. 
The increasing years are shown by the 
longer periods of rest that are necessary 
after school hours, and I can’t help fearing 
that a time will come when the hours of rest 
will encroach on the hours of work; and 
the work will have to be taken up by new 
and fresh laborers, and those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, who 
have given their youth, and health, and 
strength in the cause, must retire from the 
work, cease to earn their daily wages, and 
prepare to live—on what? On their savings? 
How many of us have made more than 
enough to keep body and soul together? I 
have known teachers walk the streets of a 
large city for weeks, looking for board 
among the class of people their education 
fitted them to associate with; and begging 
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for it at rates that would suit a seamstress ; 
enforcing their claims upon the sympathies 
of landladies, by explaining that they were 
poor school teachers! Objects of charity, 
forsooth, because we are teachers ! 

It would take too many pages of ‘this 
journal, and would be foreign to the subject 
to describe the garrets that accommodate 
groups of four; or the liliputian dimensions 
of chambers intended for one who could 
not avail herself of the only promenade the 
room afforded, without carrying off a por- 
tion of the white-washed wall to ornament 
her black dress. To pay for such accommo- 
dations often takes nearly all her salary. 
How to dress on the remainder engrosses all 
her thoughts after school hours. Very few 
can afford to pay for their sewing, and so if 
they wish to make a respectable appearance, 
they must plan and cut and stitch during 
the hours they are supposed to be resting. 

Now, I may be ultra in my views, but I 
believe that no woman who wishes to be an 
efficient teacher has any right to spend her 
time in sewing, if she can avoid it. Self- 
culture, beyond the immediate preparation 
which is necessary for her class, should be 
her constant aim. Nothing should inter- 
fere with it except the equally important 
duty of taking recreation. But neither cul- 
ture nor recreation is possible to a large pro- 
portion of teachers on account of their 
meagre salaries. ‘They drag out a weary 
existence ; looking so old after eight or ten 
years’ work, that the ‘‘ worn-out teacher’’ 
is not considered an eligible match for a 
young man; so nine-tenihs of them must 
look forward to ending their days in the 
pursuit which has taken the bloom from 
their cheeks and the elasticity from their 
step. Buoyantly and hopefully they com- 
menced their work ; through trials and hard- 
ships they have cheerfully battled on; but 
the over-strained nerves at last gave way; the 
over-worked brain suddenly gives the signal, 
** danger ahead ;’’ and they know the en- 
gine should stop, the breaks should be put 
down ; friends tell them so at every turn, 
they feel that the crash must come, but how 
can they stop? Fortunate are they 
if no other lives depend upon their exer- 
tions ; the prospect is not so fearful if it is 
only ourselves ; we rather enjoy the prospect 
of dying in such acause. We have given 
our whole lives to the work, we are willing 
to spend our last breath in it, and only 
hope we may be permitted to ‘‘die in the 
harness.”’ 

But our times are not in our own hands, 
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and, perhaps, weary months are appointed us 
when we will no longer be allowed to work 
in the way we like best. Then what is to 
become of us? Old soldiers who have lost 
an arm or a leg in theservice of their coun- 
try can retire on their pensions; but we, 
who have given all—our heads, our hearts, 
our bodies, our very souls for the destruction 
‘of the nation’s greatest enemies, ignorance 
and vice, have no provision made for us. I 
speak of the teachers of Maryland, I know 
not what other states have done, or whether 
they have done anything ; but for the sake 
of those who are dreading a time when they 
shall no longer be able to take their accus- 
tomed place, and whose only hope is in 
Him who feeds the ravens when they cry, I 
trust Maryland, that has been the first in so 
many good enterprises, will not be last in 
providing for her worn-out teachers. 
Cor. Maryland Journal. 


> -—_- 


DR. JOHN M. KEAGY’S ‘** EDUCATION 
THROUGH THE SENSES..”’ 


UR readers will remember that some 

months since we showed that, so far 
as known, Dr. John M. Keagy was the first 
to propose the method of teaching reading 
which begins by the use of words. Subse- 
quently, Prof. S. S. Haldeman contributed 
an interesting sketch of Dr. Keagy and his 
school, which we published. We fine the 
following article in the Penn Monthly, and 
in respect to the memory of one of the pio- 
neer teachers of Pennsylvania, as well as to 
present to our readers the useful hints on 
teaching which it contains, we transfer it 
entire to our columns. 

Those who have read the inimitable sketches of 
= Brown, M.D,, of Edinburgh, called “Spare 

ours,” may remember one with the above title, 
The educational system of Dr. John M. Keagy comes 
so near the thoughts thrown out by ihe well-known 
writer of ** Rab and his Friends,”’ upon the subject 
of mental development in childhood, that the title 
selected is especially appropriate. 

As far as known to the writer of this essay, all that 
can be gathered from printed records respecting the 
theory of Dr. Keagy is in the Introduction to a 
“ Primer,” cop.right dated 1826, printed for the 
author in Harrisburg, Pa., in 1827, and a similar in- 
troduction of his views to suit more advanced pupils, 
prefixed to an English work, Oswald's Etymology, 
reprinted in Philadelphia in 1848, which, from the 
date, must have been published after his death. 

In the Preface to the Primer, Dr. Keagy says: 
“ This little book, now presented to the public, is 
designed to be the first of a series of elementary 
school books, which the author intends to publish 
should the present effort meet with suitable patronage. 
The work was begun under a conviction that some- 
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thing of the kind is needed in the primary schools 
to create a habit of thinking and understanding 
what is read. It is called ‘ The Pestalozzian Primer,’ 
after Pestalozzi, a celebrated reformer in education, 
still living in Switzerland, whose mode of teaching 
pursues the natural order of our intellectual opera- 
tions, beginning by sensible objects, and conducting 
his course by oral explanations. A similar plan being 
adopted in this elementary work, was the reason 
why the epithet ‘ Pestalozzian’ was assumed.” 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Keagy, from want of 
suitable encouragement, or from his engagements as 
a teacher, did not continue the contemplated series,’ 
by following up the laws of mental expansion and 
growth from infancy to adolescence, so as to be able 
to give the facts and observations he had gathered in 
his study of children. From what is left recorded 
it is evident he had learned that mind is not made 
by teachers, but, with the body itself, is part of the 
living organism of God’s creation, bearing the im- 
press of His laws, which cannot be violated without 
serious, and it may be fatal, injury. 

In following the course pursued by Dr. Keagy, we 
find a series of exercises intended to promote a 
sound and healthful development of the mind itself, 
that it may be prepared for the future reception of 
knowledge, and to do a present good service in lead- 
ing the child to gather facts for himself by using his 
senses, thus gaining, says Dr. Brown, “a sort of ob- 
jective knowledge,” which every child can acquire 
if it be given the opportunity. 

In presenting the views of Dr. Keagy, we shall 
use chiefly hjs own words, with occasional conden- 
sation in the illustrations. Taking a glimpse of 
what is properly included in the general term educa- 
tion, he first defines this “as the development and 
invigoration of all the useful susceptibilities or powers 
of a human being, whether bodily or mental. These 
may be divided into the physiological functions, the 
moral feelings, and the intellectual powers, The 
education of each of these portions of the human 
constitution must be attended to, if we wish to pre- 
pare a child to be happy and useful.” 

Our business at present, however, will be to attend 
to the nature of the ¢#tellectual faculties, and the 
mode of bringing them into action for the benefit of 
the possessor. 

When we examine the nature of our thoughts, we 
find that they consist of a recurrence to our minds 
of what we have seen, heard, tasted, smelled, or felt, 
and mental combinations and judgments concerning 
these things. Of the truth of this position every one 
must be convinced who has paid only a slight atten- 
tion to the operations of his own mind. An idea, 
then, is nothing more than a mental perception of an 
absent object, its qualities, or actions; or it is the 
mental repetition of our sensations. If our ideas are 
derived from our sensations, the primary business of 
intellectual education should be the cultivation and 
strengthening of the senses, and the perceptive power 
through them. This would lay a solid foundation 
for subsequent acquirements. 

By the perceptive power, we mean the faculty by 
which the mind is conscious of the various sensa- 
tions communicated through the organs of sense. 
By the faculty of attention we give direction to our 
perceptive power, and are capable of holding an ob- 
ject before our mind, so as to examine it minutely. 
The faculty of attention becomes, from this circum- 
stance, the medium of furnishing our memory, judg- 
ment and reasoning power with all the materials 
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upon which they operate. If we are capable of fix- 
ing our attention vigorously, our memory and judg- 
ment will necessarily possess similar vigor. If, on 
the contrary, we possess but little power to direct 
and fix our attention, our methory and judgment will 
exhibit the same debility. To acquire a habit, then, 
of fixing our attention steadily and undividedly on 
any object of thought, so as totrace out all its attri- 
butes and relations, is a matter of the greatest mo- 
ment in a good system of intellectual discipline. It 
is imperfect as it is unsteady, and thus inattention 
becomes one of the greatest obstacles to our progress 
in knowledge. 

The cultivation of our senses by a suitable course 
of exercises invigorates attention. The senses that 
should be particularly exercised are those of sight 
and touch, as these are the pivot upon which our 
sensations revolve. The sense of seeing, to all who 
enjoy this great blessing, bears off all others, in its 
importance. From what has been said we may ven- 
ture the position, that we think in pictures and 
scenes. That this is true, is evident from the terms 
used in all languages to express our intellectual 
operations. * * In our every-day experience 
in life we may alsc see the astonishing tenacious- 
ness of our memory whenever we associate visible 
scenes, or symbols and places, with ideas of any 
kind. 

The method of teaching the deaf and dumb is also 
a proof of the effect of visual sensation and location 
onthe memory. In teaching these persons, every- 
thing must be pictorial, scenic and pantomimic; and 
this is the cause why they learn so fast and remem- 
ber so well. 

Following out these views in a course of practical 
education, we ought to make all nature a tablet of 
Mnemonic Symbols, with which we might naturally 
associate their appropriate ideas © These scenic 
ideas thus located would form a world of experi- 
mental facts to supply us with funds in our general- 
ization of principles. This truth should therefore be 
made a leading principle in the education of the 
intellectual faculties. So far as it has been applied, 
it has displayed the most valuable results. Every 
teacher is acquainted with the value of counters in 
teaching arithmetic, of maps in teaching geography, 
and of charts on the plan of LeSage and Priestley m 
giving an accurate knowledge of history and bio- 
graphy. Historical paintings also become the 
nuclei for concentrating and fixing thousands of 
ideas, which without their aid would be as evan- 
escent as a wasting cloud, In natural philosophy 
and chemistry, also, the experiments, apparatus and 
associations of the lecture room form the scenery in 
which our scientific ideas permanently reside. Some- 
thing similar may be said of all the natural sciences, 
and the view may be even extended to ethics, and 
the most abstruse of what are calied the abstract 
sciences. 

From all this we may draw an important infer- 
ence, viz.: that precepts, axioms or abstract prin- 
ciples in any science are of little or no use to the 
inexperienced. An abstract principle can only be 
of service to him who has been an experimenter, 
and has been in the habit of drawing inferences from 
what he has observed. 

That this is true in morals, we have additional 
evidence in the difference in the conduct of our 
Saviour toward His disciples, and toward the mass 
of the uninitiated people. To his experienced dis- 
ciples He gave precepts; but to the people He 
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spoke in parables, or scenic representations of moral 
principles—that thus having the moral actions before 
their minds, they might deduce their proper practical 
conclusions from them. 

Hence we see that both nature and revelation 
furnish us with proofs of the correctness of the 
method of teachings by induction from facts and 
scenes—the only true and speedy method of acquir- 
ing knowledge, and which, when it comes into gen- 
eral use, will change the face of the intellectual 
world. 

There are two intellectual operations which should 
be continually kept in exercise in a course of practical 
education, These are generalization and analysis, 
By generalization we mean the classification of ob- 
jects by some resemblance of their parts or attributes. 
By analysis is meant the examination of an indi- 
vidual object for the purpose of separating it into its 
different parts, and noticing its various properties 
and actions. Correct and minute analysis becomes 
the source of accurate generalization, and general- 
ization is the origin of all the sciences. These con- 
stitute, in the hands of a skillful teacher, a most im- 
portant engine for exercising the mind and increas- 
ing the store of knowledge. Analysis cultivates at- 
tention and renders the memory tenacious, Gener- 
alization has a similar effect on our powers of recol- 
lection, by connecting to one point or principle a 
variety of useful facts existing in different subjects. 

As language is the medium through which knowl- 
edge is communicated,.it may be proper to examine 
the office of words, with reference to the theory we 
have given of the thinking process. 

Words stand either for whole objects or for parts ; 
for whole scenes or for some portion or acticn in a 
scene. Thus the word Jody represents a whole, con- 
sisting of many parts, as the head, trunk, extremities ; 
and the Aead includes in it the ideas represented by 
face, forehead, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, etc. But since 
language would be imperfect if we had only words 
standing for the names of objects, it was found 
necessary to be more minute, and hence we have 
terms expressing every species of action and quality. 

Words, then, being used not only as signs for 
whole objects and their parts, but likewise for their 
qualities, actions and uses, they become, as Condillac 
observes, our most useful instruments of analysis. 
They are, from the same circumstance, equally the 
instruments of generalization, The minute appro- 
priation of terms concentrates attention by limiting 
the range of mental vision, and thus insures accu- 
racy of observation, 

When we look at words in this light as the means 
by which we communicate our thoughts to one an- 
other, we may compare them to the painter’s pencil. 
If the hearer or reader can readily realize or em- 
body the scenery presented by words, he is said to 
undérstand the speaker or author, and so wice versa. 

If these observations are true, it will lead us to see 
the evil consequences of learning to look at our 
printed words or visible language without thinking. 
This is unfortunately a common practice of learning 
words, and _ produces the prevailing habit of reading 
without understanding. 

The definitions in spelling books and dictionaries 
by no means answer the intentions of their authors, 
because they consist too much in general terms; 
and we believe that thoughts, in order to be realized 
and remembered, must be connected with particu- 
lars, whether these be objects or scenes, They can 
communicate very little knowledge to the pupil un- 
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less his teacher accompanies his definition lessons by 
a course of practical phrases on every work, or in- 
duces the pupil to do it, as far as he can. It is the 
only plan of enabling a child to comprehend the 
true meaning of words. Here words begin to as- 
sume their true ‘office, and become in reality the in- 
strument by which the mind carries on its thinking 
process, We would not go so far as some meta- 
physicians, as to say we cannot think without words ; 
but we feel authorized to say, that they are the 
memorandums of our ideas, and are absolutely 
necessary to us for retaining the greater portion of 
our thoughts. 

Our author proceeds to specify the practical divis- 
ions of language for elementary school books. 

To acquire language with correctness and facility, 
we inay adopt three very useful practical divisions, 
viz.: Ideology, Etymology, and Phraseology. 

The term ideology we use with relation to the con- 
nections of ideas with words, As all our ideas of 
quality, action and relation reside in or are inti- 
mately associated with objects and scenes; so it 
must follow that the words expressing objects must 
be the principal words in all languages. These 
words we shall take the liberty of calling ideological 
radicals or roots, and they should be the subjects of 
the analytical lessons we have spoken of. The terms 
that represent qualities, actions and relations will, of 
course, become the subjects of generalization. 

Etymology is that division which shows us the 
origin of words from one another, so as to form 
large families retaining the orthographical features 
of the primitive work, as well as the idea. It is 
properly only a branch of ideology, but so valuable 
as to merit separate attention. 

By phraseology, we mean an analytical exhibition 
in words of some scene, Here it may be repeated, 
that we think in whole phrases as well as in single 
words, just as we think in whole scenes as well as 
individual pictures. and parts of a scene. All ele- 
mentary school books should be composed with an 
eye to this division of language. 

We will now mark out what we believe to be a 
judicious mode of conducting the development of the 
intellectual faculties from infancy to the stage in 
which the pupil is capable of comprehending meta- 
physical terms. 

Children should, at first, be led to think and to ex- 
press their thoughts orally. Oral language is of every- 
day use, and by its means the infant mind is trained. 
It is peculiarly adapted to early education; and chil- 
dren, until they are six years of age, should have no 
other teaching. This ought to be conducted by 
parents at home. 

An infant, before it can speak or understand what 
is said to it, seems incapable of fixing its attention. 
This is ever veering from object to object, without 


any sign of observation or recognition. But as soon as * 


it acquires the power of directing its attention, and 
is able to use words, we are surprised by the acquire- 
ments it makes during the first year afier it begins to 
talk, and its acquired power of expressing its ideas. 
In this oral course, directions are given as specimens 
of the simple questions to be asked, to direct its at- 
tention to familiar objects—their parts, uses, etc.,— 
teaching it to notice their differences or resemblances. 
These questions can be varied indefinitely, requiring 
care not to go beyond the capacity of the child or 
the bounds of its experience. Children can be thus 
taught to observe and examine, by exercising their 
senses on the subjects of their lessons, which ought 
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to consist of real objects, and pictures with oral his- 
tories respecting them, In this mode children can 
be thoroughly prepared for learning successfully at 
school. 

After a child has been thus exercised in a thinking 
and oral course, he may be taught reading. And 
here he should not be taught his letters at first; but 
whole words should be presented to his eyes, after 
the same manner that some teachers of, the deaf and 
dumb commence the reading business with their 
pupils. This is the surest way of making them learn 
to read understandingly. The most familiar words 
should be given, such as hat, head, eye, mouth, book, 
candle, etc. It is better not to give words of more 
than two syllables. These lessons should be read 
without paying attention to the letters, but special 
regard to their meaning. When whole words can 
be read with facility, then, and not till then, let the 
alphabet and syllable spelling be taught. If this 
mode were adopted, both teacher and scholar would 
experience a pleasure in vain to be looked for on the 
other plan, 

To obviate the inconveniences arising from the 
child’s seeing so much at once, as is usual in com- 
mon school books, we have invented an apparatus, 
which may be used with singular advantage in the 
early stages of education. It consists of a wooden 
frame, with a sliding frame divided into any number 
of divisions to receive the letter blocks, having large 
letters or words pasted on the end. In making read- 
ing lessons with these blocks, we take the whole 
words, then the alphabetic and syllabic exercises 
afterwards, Every word must be explained, or the 
labor is useless; and it is not enough that individual 
words should be understood, but the whole phrase 
made on the frame must be realized as a scene by the 
pupil, A very simple and effectual way of leading 
him to do this, is to ask him how he would draw on 
his slate a picture of what he has read. He will in- 
stantly catch the clue, and give you the full sense of 
the sentence. This will, moresthan anything else, 
create a love for reading. When the child finds he 
can form mental scenes from printed words, he will 
try to know the meaning of every word, and this 
fixed as a habit will secure his future education. 

The art of writing ought to accompany or soon 
follow the ability to read. The true meaning and 
right application of a word can be most readily real- 
ized if the pupil be taught to use the word in a writ- 
ten phrase. This soon become a pleasant exercise. 

The facility of committing our thoughts te paper 
is a matter of importance, and ought to be the para- 
mount object of school education. The pen has a 
still greater influence in regulating the mental powers 
than speech, by the slowness and order which it 
obliges us to pursue in combining our ideas. Our 
conclusions will be the result of a longer attention 
to the objects under consideration, and, consequent- 
ly, will be more likely to be true. 

It should also be made an early part of a scholastic 
course. If it is not commenced before the age of 
twelve or fifteen, it will be much more difficult to ac- 
quire the art of readily penning our thoughts after- 
ward. The reason is obvious: no two actions can 
be performed at one time, unless they have been 
rendered easy by habit. 

The habit of thinking and speaking at once begins 
in the first efforts of a child to lisp its words. But 
the habit of thinking and writing at the same time is 
acquired by few, so as to be performed with facility 
or freedom from restraint: The only reason we can 
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assign for this deficiency is that children are not early 
taught to put their ideas on paper, so as to establish 
as perfectly the association of the process of thinking 
and writing, as that of thinking and talking; and in 
afterlife they are scarcely ever able to form the habit. 
Thus the practice of composition assumes an import- 
ance as a school exercise, second to none in the 
whole course of intellectual education. 

The Pestalozzian Primer was brought into notice 
soon after its publication by an article in the orth 
American Review, and endorsed by the editor of the 
American Annals of Education in 1839. 

One edition only being published, the book soon 
passed out of print, and never became extensively 
known. Simple and attractive as I found its lessons 
were to my children, yet its plans and progressive 
arrangements might be studied with benefit by teach- 
ers. Were its instructions fully carried out, the child 
thus taught would form mental habits invaluable in 
his subsequent education in the “higher departments 
of knowledge. 


INDUSTRIAL ELEMENT NEEDED. 


UBLIC education should conform to the 

common needs; should change as these 
needs change, neither exceeding their re- 
quirements, nor falling below them. When 
public schools first became fairly organized 
in this country, they met, at that time and 
for many years, the common needs of the 
people much better than the present public 
schools meet the common needs of to-day. 
For in spite of the great progress which these 
schools have made in some directions, they 
have not kept abreast with the times—with 
the multiplying educational needs of the peo- 
ple as a whole. 

If we go back sixty years, we find that 
reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, 
were the only things of a purely intellectual 
character that were then taught in all of the 
common, or public schools. Grammar and 
geography were not fully recognized. How 
is it to-day? In the larger part of these 
schools, but little or nothing more is now 
taught, all outcries to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

High schools we do not regard in this con- 
nection as common schools ; for though they 
are public, though they are free, yet so slight a 
percentage of scholars attend them, that they 
can hardly be called common. But even if 
we count the high schools, we cannot count 
them as clear gain, for it is probable that the 
proportion of American youth who receive a 
good secondary education now, is not greater 
than it ‘was two generations ago. 

The public education is better, absolutely, 
than it was fifty or sixty years ago, but much 
worse, relatively, if we consider the require- 
ments of the varied occupations to which the 
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boys and girls upon leaving school must de- 
vote themselves. This is the truth of the mat- 
ter. Examine the course of study in these 
public schools, country or city, which are 
really common, you find the difference be- 
tween now and the past is, with slight excep- 
tions, a difference in the quantity, and not 
in the character of what is taught. Now it 
is more reading, more spelling, more arith- 
metic, more geography, more grammar, and 
thus the increased time devoted to school-life 
is consumed. 

The studies give no intimation that the 
boys and girls are expected to do anything 
after they leave school. There is no indus- 
trial element. Good, say those who think 
it is the business of the public schools to 
‘¢ make men, not workmen,’’ as they phrase 
it, forgetting that to make a good workman, 
is to make a man, not to spoil one. 

We venture to say that, when the founda- 
tions of the public school system were laid 
in this country, if the conditions of life had 
been such as they are now, the legislators of 
that day would have made the course of in- 
struction much broader than they did ; they 
would have put into it a marked industrial 
element in the form of science and art, theo- 
rectical and applied. Such an element was 
not then needed ; and because it was not 
then needed, the conservative thinks it can- 
not possibly be needed to-day. 

Sixty years ago the agricultural John Smith 
stood in no particular need of chemistry, or 
botany, for example, as none of his neighbors 
had such knowledge, and his only competi- 
tors were these neighbors. By following the 
traditional practice of ‘‘rule of thumb,’’ he 
was enabled to hold his own in the com- 
munity. This is all changed now, and in the 
cultivation of the soil, brain counts for more 
than brawn. 

Sixty years ago St. Crispin, like the school- 
master, boarded around. He went from house 
to house making shoes and boots for the in- 
mates. He had little need to trouble himself 
about the beauty of his work, but there must 
be no lack of durability. Some thirty years 
ago we began to hear of shoe and boot fac- 
tories ; the itinerant workman gradually dis- 
appeared ; and taste as well as durability is 
now demanded by the consumer of leather 
products. 

Sixty years ago almost everybody clothed 
himself in homespun. Then there were do- 
mestic spinning-wheels, looms, and dyeing- 
pots in the land. The textile products were 
not of the most artistic kind ; but they would 
keep one warm when enough could be had. 
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There has been a revo/ution here in taste, and 
in processes of manufacture. Ifany Rip Van 
Winkle doubts it, let him go to the Centen- 
nial Exposition and study-the subject, and 
learn that quality now counts for more than 
quantity in textile fabrics. 

Sixty years ago there was almost no American 
iron-worker besides the cross-road and village 
blacksmiths, who could shoe a horse or mend 
a plough—with here and there a rude foun- 
dry. Many of thesesolitary forges have now 
expanded into immense establishments, each 
giving employment to hundreds in the man- 
ufacture of objects that demand a knowledge 
of chemistry, geometry, and art. 

Sixty years ago the carpenter built houses, 
very few or none of which anybody is now 
anxious to preserve, since they lack both com- 
fortand beauty. Here and there are seen in- 
dications of better architectural things to 
come. We believe the future homes of the 
working people of America are to be vastly 
better than anything of the kind the world 
has yet seen. We know what the homes of 
many of the rich have already become. ‘The 
clumsy workman of the past, without taste, 
without a knowledge of drawing, cannot meet 
the requirements of such building construc- 
tion. 

Sixty years ago the ship-building industry 
was as rude as any other. Science and art 
have revolutionized that. Not long ago one 
of the most successful ship-builders of Bath, 
Me., said: ‘‘Once we built vessels without 
the aid of the draughtsman. Relying upon 
the eye alone, we put up the ends of the ves- 
sel, and then filled in between as best we 
could. A few years before the Crimean War, 
a graduate of West Point came to Bath, and 
taught us how to draught vessels. We have 
kept that art alive among us, and. for years 
every part of a vessel has been made from a 
drawing. ‘To drawing was largely due the 
fine quality of our ships, which make the 
name of Bath so well known in almost every 
port of the world.’”’ Not less, but greater 
knowledge of science and art is every day de- 
manded of those engaged in ship-building. 


If to the few industries already named we 
add pottery, plough and wagon-making, tan-' 
ning, brick-making, and grist-grinding, we 
shall have nearly catalogued the industries 
of sixty years ago. Not only were they few, 
but exceedingly rude. The founders of the 
common school system did not need to take 
them into consideration. Now they are al- 
most beyond numbers, while they have so 
changed in character, and competition has 
become so intense, that they cannot be suc- 





cessfully prosecuted without the aid of science 
and art. ‘Technically educated heads to di- 
rect, and technically educated hands to exe- 
cute, are now both required. Hence, popu- 
lar education needs now to be characterized 
by industrial features, sufficient to give, at 
least, clear intimations of what the boys and 
girls are to do after they quit school. 
NV. £E. Journal of Education. 
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AM an ardent classicist. I adhere firmly 

to Latin and Greek. Iam immovably 
persuaded that no culture thus far proposed, 
or likely to be proposed in the future, ought 
to displace them. But I am also confident 
in the assurance that no culture ever will 
permanently displace them. It may well 
be, thanks, on the one side, to the mere 
barren scholasticism of Greek and Latin 
teaching as now commonly done, and to the 
gallant and brilliant literary championship 
of scientific training by living scientific 
men; on the other, that Greek and Latin 
will yieid precedence for a time to the lusty 
young sciences of material nature. But 
there will infallibly follow a reaction and 
revival, which will set Latin and Greek tri- 
umphantly into their old place again. 

But the alternative is not between Latin 
and Greek and the natural sciences alone. 
There is something else possible, different 
from either of these. We may turn from 
Latin and Greek without necessarily turn- 
ing to mechanics and chemistry. There is 
an English literature. There are vernacu- 
lar classics. To realize the ennobling and 
emancipating effects of elegant culture, 
which Cicero celebrates in his oration for 
Archias, it is not absolutely indispensable 
that our boys and girls should become fa- 
miliarly conversant with the great master- 
pieces in literature of Greece and Rome, 
whether in translation or in their original 
tongues. I repeat that this, in my opinion, 
is the best way. But it is not the only way. 
Milton is a full offset for Homer. Webster 
is not outweighed by Demosthenes. Shake- 
speare may safely replace the whole body of 
the Attic tragedians. Burke is as rich as 
Cicero, and the Asiatic maginificence of his 
style is perhaps as good food and stimulus to 
the Saxon imagination as the artistic sim- 
plicity of the Roman is for discipline to the 
Saxon taste. 
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English literature is a great uncultivated 
and unharvested field of education and cul- 
ture for the children of our common schools. 
It ought to be entered at once. To besure, 
the flocks would have to wander there with- 
out much shepherding at first. A great 
deal of fine grazing would necessarily be 
trampled down and lost under their feet. 
But they would at least be in a boundless 
range of succulent pasturage. If they found 
some noxious weeds whose toothsome taste 
tempted them to their harm, it is still true, 
I believe, that the medicinal virtue of the 
sweet and the good that prevail would gen- 
erally work the cure. 

By the study of English literature I am 
far from meaning the study of manuals that 
profess to furnish a history with criticism of 
English literature. I do not disparage such 
manuals. ‘They have their use, and it is a 
valuable use. But these manuals are not in 
my mind when I recommend the study of 
English literature to our common schools. 
I do not mean that our children should 
study adout English literature. They should 
study English literature itself. 

Perhaps I shall be pardoned if I become 
autobiographical for a moment. , I remem- 
ber—how well and. with pleasure how vivid 


—certain schoolboyish experiences of mine 
with Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost ’’ and Pope’s 
**Essay on Man’’—nay, and let me not 
blush to tell it, even with Pollock’s ‘‘Course 


of Time.’’ We parsed in those books. Now 
some sentimental lovers of poetry, I believe, 
find it a grievance against their early edu- 
cation that noble literature should have 
been profaned to them by being converted 
into text for grammatical drill. Not so I. 
On the contrary, it is one of the most 
precious among tlie memories of my early 
boyhood at school—the memory of dal- 
liance, never long enough, over the magnifi- 
cently perplexed and inverted syntax in 
which Milton wove the rich rhythm of his 
blank verse. No less lingering and delay- 
ing progress in the study of the first two 
books of his great epic would have served 
so well to imbue my mind and my imagina- 
tion, with its immortally enfranchising and 
ennobling spirit. True, I had the good 
fortune then to be taught by a man that was 
himself not insensible to the spell of Mil- 
ton’s mighty sorcery. Ever and anon that 
brilliant Scotchman, ardent, passionate— 
alas! he died afterwards, slain by strong 
drink—would read on aloud a passage of 
some length in advance, punctuating his 
performance with an enthusiastic exclama- 
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tion, ‘‘Magnificent!’’ ‘Sublime !’’ No 
doubt the contagion of his admiration af- 
fected me somewhat. But I firmly believe 
that, even without that valuable stimulative, 
the mere contact, day after day, with a mind 
so vital and vivific as Milton’s, in the pro- 
longed grapple of grammatical analysis, 
would have tended to liberalize and elevate 
my taste and aspiration to a very great de- 
gree. Besides this, however, the effort at 
perfect understanding of what Milton thought 
and of his art in expressing his thought, 
which is really the substantial though not 
the formal object of parsing, is a discipline 
of the mental powers capable, when skill- 
fully conducted, of leading to results every 
whit as valuable as those which follow drill 
in translating Homer and Virgil. 

I mention Milton, but it is simply for the 
sake of concrete illustration. I speak of 
parsing; but it is simply as one suggestion 
of method—not the best, very likely, though 
still, as 1 believe, of great practical value. 

The memorizing of select passages in prose 
and verse, after repeated reading of them 
under competent instruction and full expla- 
nation had of their meaning, is another in- 
valuable expedient of literary culture. The 
other day I called a little girl off from her 
doll dressmaking and millinery, in which 
she was at the moment deeply involved—in 
fact, sofa in illis—and set her to learning 
‘* Hohenlinden”’ by heart. She came with 
some reluctance, stoutly restrained from ex- 
pression but sufficiently evident. I read it 
over with her, explaining the points that 
seemed to invite explanation, and left her to 
herself. From another part of the house I 
could hear her conning it over aloud. She 
soon got interested, in spite of herself. She 
rendered stanzas of it with congenial enthu- 
siasm. ‘The lyric fire that cost Campbell so 
much to kindle caught in her imagination. 
She was delighted, and quite of her own 
observation she made an important discov- 
ery. When she came to recite her poem to 
me, ‘‘I like it,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why, I don’t 
think we appreciate a poem like this until 
we study it to commit to memory.’’ 


That is it. There is no fine passage of a 
master, in prose or in verse, that is not well 
worth learning by heart. Our children in 
the public schools might most profitably be 
set to doing this work as a considerable part 
of their education. At least, I hold that our 
school reading-bocks might be made, ought 
to be made, a highly important means of 
literary culture to our children. What an exe- 
crably vicious crotchet that was which got 
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into some reading-book maker’s head to 
make up his selections with liberal extracts, 
news paragraphs, advertisements, and what 
not fromcurrent newspapers. Forsooth ! that 
the children might learn to read well what 
it were almost rather to be wished that they 
might never learn to read at all. No, give 
us choice specimens of classic English from 
our best authors—no matter if they savor a 
little of age. Newspapers will probably 
come to be daily manna to the starving 
minds of our children but too promptly, after 
they have done with their few years at 
school. ‘ While at school let them get all the 
smattering that they can of good literature 
—grave, high-toned, or gay, if you please, 
in its measure, but still high-toned—writing 
with the thought in it of the selected minds 
of our race and blood. The old ‘ English 
Reader’’—I am-~-thankful that I can just 
remember it—and ‘‘ Porter’s Rhetorical 
Reader’’—they half formed, forming well, 
the literary taste of those of us whose age 
goes back to the time of their reign in our 
schools. School reading-books exercise too 
serious an educating influence over the most 
plastic literary period of our lives not to de- 
serve careful attention from parents and 
teachers to see that they are of the right 
quality. And, in general and finally, Eng- 
lish literature—not books about it, but the 
thing itself in good samples—ought to have 
more space than it has in our schools. 
Independent. 


— 


TEACHING KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 





BY M. DE SAILLY. 


ISHING to aid, by the humble means 

in my power, the noble efforts of the 
societies whose mission is to improve the con- 
dition of mankind by protecting animals, I 
have undertaken, by bringing my method of 
teaching before the public, to show the best 
way of introducing into schools feelings of 
kindness and justice towards the creatures 
which God has made subject to us. 

I have always tried in my forty-six years’ 
experience as schoolmaster, to teach children 
habits of kindness to them. I well know 
that early impressions are never forgotten, 
and that a child who is taught humanity to 
animals will, in later years, learn to lave his 
fellow-men. I have, therefore, taken pains 
to develop the affections of the children un- 
der my care, and to sow the fruitful seeds of 
kindness, gentleness, and justice towards do- 
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mestic animals, which are, and always will 
be, the farmer’s chief wealth, and also to- 
wards others, which, although in a wild state, 
are no less useful in agriculture though igno- 
rantly treated as enemies. In this last cate- 
gory are such as the hedgehog, the shrew- 
mouse, the bat, the toad, the frog, and the 
lizard, all of them great destroyers of noxious 
insects—the mole, which carries on a con- 
tinual war with the larve of beetles and cater- 
pillars, and which should be allowed to live 
in peace, if not in gardens, at least in mea- 
dows, where the light and fertilizing soil of 
the hillocks that it raises, so far from being 
injurious to the production of grass, in reality 
favors its growth in a remarkable manner, 
provided care is taken to turn over freshly- 
raised earth with aspade—the nocturnal birds 
of prey, for which agriculture cannot be too 
thankful, which are ten times better than the 
best cats,for, without stealing the roast or 
the cheese, they wage a bitter war ayainst 
rats and mice, and destroy, in the fields, gfeat 
quantities of various kinds of field mice and 
dormice, which, without these nocturnal hun- 
ters, would become an intolerable scourge— 
and lastly there are the small birds, those in- 
dispensable auxiliaries, which hold a first 
rank for the services they render ; those in- 
nocent and charming little creatures, which 
are the best guardians of our gardens, our 
orchards, and our fields, by their incessant 
and fierce warfare with the innumerable 
legions of destructive insects, which, for the 
most part, birds alone find out and destroy. 


I have long been convinced that kindness 
to animals is productive of great results, and 
that it is not only the most powerful cause of 
material prosperity, but also the beginning 
of moral perfection. I therefore began my 
work in 1851, and at the same time intro- 
duced agriculture into my school ; for I saw 
the close connection between the doctrine of 
kindness to animals and the important science 
of agriculture, since there can be no profita- 
ble farming unless animals are well kept, well 
fed, and well treated. And, besides, how 
can children better learn the pleasures of 
country life than by understanding the im- 
portance of agriculture, the methods in, use 
in their own country, and the profit which 
may be derived from intelligent farming and 
kind treatment of animals? Do they not be- 
come attached to country life? Do they not 
feel kindly towards all dumb creatures? Do 
they not receive ideas of order and domestic 
economy? Do they not love Mother Earth, 
who pays us so freely and so generously for 
our work? And does not this love tend to 
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check the growing evil of emigration from 
the country to the city? 

My method of teaching kindness to ani- 
mals has the advantage of in no way inter- 
fering with the regular routine of my school. 
Two days in the week all our lessons are 
conducted with reference to this subject. 
For instance, in the reading class, I choose 
a book upon animals, and always find time 
for useful instruction and good advice. My 
‘*copies’’ for writing are facts in natural 
history, and impress upon the pupils ideas of 
justice and kindness towards useful animals. 


In written exercises in spelling and com- 
position, I teach the good care which should 
be taken of domestic animals, and the kind- 
ness which should be shown them. I prove 
that, by not overworking them, and by keep- 
ing them in clean and roomy stables, feed- 
ing them well, and treating them kindly and 
gently, a greater profit and larger crops may 
begbtained than by abusing them. I also 
speak, in this connection, of certain small 
animals which, although in a wild state, are 
very useful to farmers. 

In arithmetic, I give examples in domestic 
and rural economy, and thus show the chil- 
dren, in exact figures, the amount which 
may be made by farming when domestic 
animals are kindly treated. 

Besides all this, we have a practical con- 
versation on two afternoons in the week, 
when I often explain the law against cruelty 
to animals. ‘ 

The results of my instruction have been, 
and are, exceedingly satisfactory. My ideas 
have deeply impressed my pupils, and have 
exercised the best influence upon their lives 
and characters. Ever since I have intro- 
duced the subject into my school I have 
found the children less disorderly, but, in- 
Stead, more gentle and affectionate towards 
each other. ‘hey feel more and more kindly 
towards animals, and have entirely given up 
the cruel practice of robbing nests and kill- 
ing small birds. ‘They are touched by the 
suffering and misery of animals, and the 
pain which they feel when they see them 
cruelly used has been the means of exciting 
other persons to pity and compassion. 

My lessons reach adults through the ex- 
ample and advice of the children, and also 
by the following method. My pupils have 
a book containing ‘‘ Talks about Useful 
Animals.’’ By my advice, the book is taken 
home, and is read with interest in the winter 
evenings, giving rise to the best effects. In 
my evening class I also teach adults princi- 
ples of kindness, in the same manner as in 





my day-school, and with the same success. 

The best proof of the good effects of my 
teaching is the constitution of a little society 
formed by my pupils, who have pledged 
themselves to put in practice the principles 
which they have learned, and to spread them 
abroad. 

I close this letter with the hope that prin- 
ciples of kindness and compassion to animals 
will soon be taught in every school. 

Our Dumb Animals. 


a 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOL POLICY. 


[ Concluded. | 


N suggesting a remedy for the deficiencies 
in our normal school policy, pointed out 
in my two previous articles, I am well aware 
that I am venturing on dangerous ground, 
but Iam, nevertheless, encouraged to ex- 
press my views, by the thought, that crude 
as they may be, they may call forth those 
that are more mature. I shall take for 
granted that thé object of all legislation on 
this subject is to secure for every school, as 
soon as possible, well qualified professional 
teachers. Any policy that does not aim di- 
rectly at this, is so far defective and objec- 
tionable. It will aid us in determining the 
policy to be pursued, if we carefully investi- 
gate the causes at work now, that tend to 
deprive schools of the kind of teachers in- 
dicated above. Not being able to obtain 
specific data in regard to this matter, I am, 
of course, obliged to depend on general ob- 
servations and causes that lie on the very 
surface of things. Confining myself to such 
as operate on male teachers, I shall not err 
very seriously by placing first on the list, 
the low salaries paid to professional teachers. 
I say professional teachers, for as a general 
thing, novices in the business obtain better 
compensation in this than in almost any 
other occupation. Hence it is crowded with 
young men who do not intend to follow the 
profession for life, but only until they see 
their way clear to enter some one of the 
other professions, which, although it may not 
pay better at first, yet offers greater induce- 
ments in the future. 

All this is different with the teacher ; his 
professional knowledge, acquired by painful 
experience, in most districts goes for noth- 
ing Nor is this disregard of professional 
knowledge and experience confined to the 
rural districts ; our normad schools and col- 
leges not unfrequently elevate their own 
students immediately after graduation into 
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the professor’s chair. The consequence of 
this course is that the professional teacher 
must constantly compete with incompetent, 
and therefore cheap would-be teachers, who 
keep his salary so low that it never enables 
him to live as comfortably as the same ap- 
plication and toil in another calling would 
do. Add to this, the fact that the teacher 
holds his office by a most precarious tenure, 
being annually subject to removal without 
cause, at the mere caprice of persons notori- 
ously incompetent to form a decent opinion 
in regard to a teacher’s professional qualifi- 
cations. Let it be supposed that the best 
qualified teacher in the state applies for a 
common school, and his practice of teach- 
ing must at once conform to the views of six 
men elected for any other reason than their 
knowledge of schools and of the principles of 
education; or else he must leave at the end 
of the term, if not before. 

The result of this is that almost every 
high-minded, conscientious person finds him- 
self compelled to leave the business in which 
the adept must be dependent on the whim of 
theignoramus. Toremedy these evils, at least 
in part, the following outline is presented : 


1. All appropriations to students at nor- 
mal schools to cease. 

2. All appropriations made to normal 
schools to be made in consideration of a 
voice on the part of the State in making ap- 
pointments of professors, either by partici- 
pation in their election, or prescribing their 
qualifications. 

3- No conferring of a master’s degree in 
less than five years after graduating, and not 
then except after a rigid examination show- 
ing the progress made since graduation, es- 
pecially in subjects pertaining more particu- 
larly to the profession. These examinations 
are to be open to all whether graduates or 
not; and the master’s diploma to entitle 
the holder to all the privileges now confer® 
red on all normal school graduates. 

4. An annual pension to all holding this 
master’s diploma, who shall have taught 
twenty consecutive years in the public 
schools of the State, increasing with every 
successive five years, in such a manner that 
at the age of sixty, the pension would be a 
living salary. It will readily be seen that 
such a policy would tend to retain persons 
in the profession; to make it possible to 
live in it in a respectable manner after hav- 
ing devoted one’s best years to its service ; 
that the State would pay its money only to 
those who have given service, and not to 
those who are receiving its benefits. 
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This being made accessible to all, under 
the same conditions, whether graduates ‘or 
not, many non-graduates would prepare 
themselves for the examination, and all 
teaching merely until something better 
turns up would soon cease. B. 


- ee 


THE CHEAP COLLEGES. 





HE great mass of students who attend 

the smaller colleges in the west are, it 
is safe to say, paying part at least of their 
own expenses. These smaller colleges abound 
in the farming districts ; the curriculum lays 
the foundation at least of knowledge and 
gives a bias to scholarly habits of thought ; 
the rates of tuition are low, and boarding in 
the adjacent villages is cheap. The tempta- 
tion to elevate himself by their help is brought 
to the very door of the laboring boy who has 
been taught at the district school. It isfgjm 
this class of boys that these colleges aré™re- 
plenished ; the majority of younger students 
who enroll their names in the autumn have 
worked in the field since May to earn money 
to keep them in college during the winter. 
After the first two years have been conquered 
in this way, the young fellow goes through 
the usual routine of teaching and study alter- 
nately, until he has gained his profession. 
The conservative scholar of course protests 
against such an education as inadequate, 
fragmentary, and shallow ; he assures us, and 
truly, that the graduate of an ordinary Amer- 
ican college is barely fitted to begin his train- 
ing at a German university ; that the mind, 
perpetually annoyed and perplexed by pro- 
viding the necessities of animal life, is unfit 
to receive high thought or yieid itself to the 
influence of knowledge with the requisite 
healthy tranquillity. 

All of which is true, and would bear upon 
the case if the after life of the American stu- 
dent were likely to be passed in shades of 
lettered ease in profound scientific or even 
philological research. But our farm-boy has 
only four years at the most to give to study, 
and study is not an end with him buta 
means—the weapon with which a hard, prac- 
tical fight for bread and butter is to be fought. 
Every fragment of mathematical, scientific, 
or even classical knowledge, he hones to turn 
over and over a thousand times; and it is 
certain that the greater his difficulty in ac- 
quiring them is, the surer will be his hold on 
them, and the more ready will be his com- 
mand of them for immediate use. The few 
profound scholars of whom America can 
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boast belonged as a ruie to an affluent class 
to whom learning came as an inheritance and 
birthright ; but the practical men who have 
molded the politics, the social life, even the 
thought of the country, the Franklins, Web- 
sters, Clays, Greeleys, Lincolns, earned their 
knowledge precisely as the young fellow in 
the Western college is winning his—by the 
sweat of their brows. It was not the knowl- 
edge which was power to them, but the self- 
denial, the patience, the obstinate loyalty to 
their own idea, the ‘‘staying-power’’ ac- 
quired in the struggle for that knowledge. 
Superficial thinkers, too, who sneer at the 
smattering of learning bestowed in the course 
of ordinary colleges, leave out of the ques- 
tion the softening, ennobling influence of 
those four years of study not only on the lad 
but his family. Granted that in a few years 
after leaving his modest little Alma Mater he 
has forgotten the uses of the Greek particles 
and cannot solve the simplest algebraic pro- 
bléfm; the effect of that early struggle for a 
noble purpose has elevated his whole nature ; 
the brief association with scholarly men and 
the glimpse of the side of the world which 
is not business, have made his life more lib- 
eral, given it higher significance and purpose. 
Any oue conversant with the agricultural dis- 


tricts of this country will know the difference 
between the clean,’ sordid farm-house, where 
the object of the hatchet-faced father and 
mother and their boorish sons is to eat and 
work to-day and prepare victuals and food 
for the rest of the year, and a like farm-house 
to which the boys and girls return in vaca- 


tion from college or school. In one is every 
sign of animal stagnation ; in the other are 
books, magazines, prints, music, every cheer- 
ful indication of active lives keeping step 
with the age to which they belong. It is this 
general elevation and widening of domesiic 
life that tells on the country, after all, rather 
than the work of any individual, be he Frank- 
lin or Webster. NV. Y. Tribune. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


GIVEN TO CITY EVENING SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, j 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Sum, difference and product of 4-5 and 7-8, 
and quotient of 4-5 divided by 7-8. 

2. Sum, difference and product of 2.5 and .0005, 
and quotient of 2.5 divided by .o005. 

3. Analytical explanation of 24 multiplied by 7-12, 
and of 6 divided by 2-3. 

4. How many tons of wheat at 13f cts. a Ib. can 
be bought for $3,500? 

5. Bought 100 tons of sugar at 10 cts. a fh. and 
sold if at 15 cts. a th.; what per cent. did I gain? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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6. Interest of $125 for 1 year, 10 months and 20 
days, at 10 per cent. a year? 

7. Note of $1,000, given April 3d, 1871, at 12 per 
cent. a year; paid on this note, May 13th, 1872, 
$500; amount due April 21st, 1872? 

8. Bought mining stock at $250 a share, and sold 
it at $50 a share; per cent. of loss? 

g. Find one-third of 5 miles 10 rods 11 feet and 
9 inches. 

10. Analytical explanation of 5.754 divided by 8, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1, Name the § most important seaport cities in the 
United States; 5 largest rivers; 5 bays important 
in navigation. 

2. Why is the climate in the Polar regions colder 
than in the equatorial ? Why are the days and nights 
longer? 

3. What are the 5 leading exports of California? 
Of France? 

4. Where are the following: Hongkong? Yoko- 
hama? Marseilles? Manilla? Sydney? 

5. Day and night are caused by what? 
changes of seasons, by what ? 

6. Name I0 cities situated on the Mississippi and 
its branches; name Io cities on the line of railroad 
travel from San Francisco to Boston. 

7. Name 5 seas in and around Europe; 5 near 
Asia; 5 chief rivers of Europe; § chief rivers of 
Asia, 

8. In round numbers state about the population of 
London, Paris, New York, San Francisco. 

g. Define latitude and longitude. 

10. What causes the trade winds ? 
of the globe do they blow? 

HISTORY, 

1, Why was Fort Du Quesne an important military 
point ? 

2. When and where did the first Continental Con- 
gress assemble ? 

3. Who was King of England in 1776? 

4. What was the A/adama, and how much did 
England pay to the United States in settlement of 
the ** Alabama Claims.” 

5. What was the most important battle of the war 
of 1812? When and where was it fought ? 

6. When did the war of the Rebellion begin, and 
when did it end? 

7. When did the war of the Revolution begin, and 
when did it end ? 

8. Name four statesmen distinguished in Ameri- 
can history; four military commanders. 

g. What purchases of land have been made by the 
United States since its existence as a Republic ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Correct the following examples of bad English, 
selected from the compositions of the First Grade 
Grammar pupils in the San Francisco schools: 

(1) “* There is now about twelve thousand of these 
Chinese heathens in this city.” (2) ** The Chinese 
work almost for nothing.” (3) ‘* The nicest kind 
of languages are the Romanic.” (4) “ The best 
horses come from Arabia, where they are found in 
vast quantities.” (5) ‘There are a great many 
dairies in the country, where there is any amount of 
cows.”’ 

2. Change the following sentence, first, into a com- 
plex sentence, and next, into a simple sentence: 
“The sea spent its fury, and then it became calm.” 

3. Brief analysis of the following sentence: “The 
squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning.” 


The 


On what part 
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4. Parse according to brief mode, each word in 
the preceding sentence. 

. When is it better English to use the relative 
“‘ that”’ rather than “who” or * which ?” 

6. What is the difference inthe use of sha// and 
will to express merely future time ? 

7. Principal parts of the following verbs: Surst, 
vide, break, catch, drink. (Note.—When the verb 
has two forms, give both.) 

8. Synopsis of the verb shin, Indicative Mood, 
Passive Vuice. 

g. Compare excellent, remote, lovely, better, next, 
last, ill, perfect, dead, white, 

10. ‘The following is a specimen, verdatim et liter- 
atim, of a literary effort by a boy in one of the First 
Grade Grammar classes in this city: Put into toler- 
able English. 

A Profession or a trade, 

A Profession and a trade is very little differance, 
A proftfession is a declaration a vocation and a trade 
is what you carry on as Commerce and manufacture, 
Some trades are a very dirty work while others is 
neat and clean. 

A profession is a very light job, and does not kneed 
much skill, I think I will be a tradesman. There 
are very much traffice between here and several other 
ports. A dentist is a profession a doctor is one &c 
and Engineer is a trade a tailor is one &c, 

SPELLING. 

Synonym, exhausted, exonerate, kerosene, com- 
mitted, forfeited, vignette, malicious, excessive, 
blamable, chargeable, movable, terrible, beauteous, 
criticise, advertise, exhibit, calico, monkeys, living, 
paragraph, privilege, fuchsia, dahlia, politician, vic- 
tuals, syringe, business, until, altogether, always, let- 
tuce, mortise, tortoise, indelible, spermaceti, worsted, 
irrigate, alpaca, spherical, technical, miracle, taciturn, 
raspberry, chestnut, occasionally, maintenance, face- 
tious, pernicous, initiate. 


——<—______ 


“ THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH, GIVING 
PLACE TO NEW.” 


BY MISS ELEANOR BEEBE, 


Ladies and Gentiemen: I have two scenes to 
show you. The first is somewhat shadowy, but call 
Memory to your aid. She will quicken your sight, 
and make the forms visible, in spite of this glimmer- 
ing half-light,—* the light of other days.” 

A room with bare, white walls, their sameness re- 
lieved only by cracks and stains, though the ceiling 
is more elaborate in ornament, owing to the efforts 
of certain boys skilled in the fascinating art of “throw- 
ing spit-balls;” there are rows of benches and 
desks; the seats, narrow and slippery, slope the 
wrong way, and are easier to fall off from, than to sit 
on! On the smallest benches, nearest the platform, 
sit the ‘“*a-b-c scholars,” One of these little “ per- 
petual motions,”’ that one absently kicking the desk, 
and chewing her apron-string, shall be the prominent 
figure in the scene, for in her “ hopes and fears,’”’ her 
“smiles and tears,’ memory constrains me to feel 
peculiar interest. She wonders vaguely at the strange- 
ness of school, where everything is wrong that she 
likes to do. She mustn’t talk, she mustn’t walk, nor 
even sguirm ; she mustn’t look out of the window, 
nor behind her, nor anywhere but straight ahead, at 
that dismal blackboard. “ O dear! thereare so many 
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‘mustn’ts here!’? Then the“ musts” are no better. 
With other little martyrs she must stand before the 
teacher to learn, at the point of the pen-knife, the 
queer names of many ugly little black things in a 
book, that look very much alike, and “ after that the 
deluge,” in the shape of so many more smaller 
marks, looking more alike, and more puzzling than 
the first set; her ideas concerning them all are as 
clear and her interest as strong as yours in the Chi- 
nese alphabet. She must stand theve perfectly still, 
with hands behind her, awaiting her turn till she is 
all one ache, and longs to “ hippity-hop”’ to the door 
and back again; and possessed by the fascination 
which the grotesque and startling has for us all, she 
dwells on this thought and wonders how the teacher 
would look, and what terrible punishment would be 
hers if she did the monstrous thing—till called back 
to reality by a sharp word. Then she must look at 
that dreary page till the letters, seen through the 
tears in the tired eyes, run together and grow large. 
Sometimes how hard it is not to “ laugh out loud.” 
Mouth and hand pressed tightly over it, can’t hold it 
all in, and a smothered but unmistakable titter 
squeezes through the fingers, causing the eyes at the 
desk to look up, as suddenly as her wax doll’s do 
when she pulls the string. She is sentenced to 
“stand on the floor.”” The pillory could have been 
no worse to the Puritan transgressors, than is that 
punishment to her. She hesitates; that spot on the 
platform seems a long, long way off. But the stern, 
unpitying face is waiting, and she walks slowly up— 
those poor little legs, so full of dance that they sel- 
dom walk, now weak and heavy. She turns and 
faces the eyes that stare from every seat, and they 
hurt worse than blows; and yet the scholars seem 
so far off—she is not * of them’ now; in her dis- 
grace she is alone inthe world. She “stands on the 
floor”? often, afterwards, and learns to laugh and 
make faces behind her book with as much hardihood 
as any one. But the pressure of that shame, so 
cruelly outweighing the wrong done, and the hot 
bitterness and rage it raised in the child-heart—such 
things leave scars. And yet the teacher was uncon- 
scious of cruelty ; to her, it was but a trifle. Lecky 
says ‘“‘ most cruelty springs from callousness, which 
is simply dullness of imagination.” She was but 
one of the many bunglers in the world, with “ good 
intentions’ and uncultivated imaginations. Then, 
too, she was limited by a bungling, unwieldy school 
system: 

Again, this little “irrepressible” tells Kitty that 
“my mamm-’s going to make my doll some ¢ra/y 
shoes, out of leather,’”’ but her happiness is quickly 
quenched; she has whisfered, and must stay after 
school. After that, she is under a cloud, which deep- 
ens and closes in, when school is done, and the freed 
ones leave the step with a spring and a shout, while 
she, with other delinquents, remain ‘kept lag.’ Anx- 
ious, and filled with gloomy thoughts, two minutes 
are an hour to her, ‘* What’ll mamma think, ’cause 
I don’t come?’ “ Maybe I’ll have to stay here till 
the dark comes, and then how can I find.the way 
home?’’ Fear takes possession of her at this thought, 
and she breaks out in a wail of-utter misery. She 
has learned a lesson—not that she mustn’t whisper, 
but that she mustn’t let the teacher see her whisper. 
She has learned by heart the word ‘ deception”’ 
(which is so hard to unlearn,) before her lips can 
spell * cat.’’ 

Now let the curtain fall on this scene from “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” The ideal pupil is no longer a piece 
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of six-hour clock-work, adjusted to certain fixed 
movements, warranted not lo look at anything but 
book, slate, and blackboard, and to utter only such 
truths as are set forth in the authortzed series of 
text books. No; the little child of to-day is not ex- 
pected to leave the most of his nerves and*muscles 
(yes, and a great part of his brain, too,) at home. 
He is not punished for bringing his nature with him 
to school. His craving for action is recognized, and 
he may feel, think, and do. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to present 
my second picture, “A Garden Scene, in the Light 
of Morning.” 

The plants are little children. No denied, frown- 
ed-down expression, dulls their faces; all are spright- 
ly, interested, natural: A tasteful, airy room—no 
books, as you observe—they would be entirely out of 
place in such small hands; we let babies creep be. 
fore we urge them to walk. But here are blocks of 
various forms, sticks, slates, balls, specimens of work 
in clay, perforating, drawing, etc.; ample proof that 
means are provided for beginning a liberal culture. 
You see here beautiful, suggestive, and refined sur- 
roundings, and the guidance of a friend, delicate in 
perception, and quick in sympathy, who can make 
learning the delight it was meant to be. 

A vigorous clapping of hands is the welcome given 
the fascinating “‘ weaving.’”’ How they enjoy the 
bright colors and the pretty effects wrought with 
them. Their sense of number is exercised, and pa- 
tience, and perseverance—those world-moving levers 
—are strengthened. When, by direction, certain 
patterns have been woven correctly, a design may 
be invented. Then the look of the successful little 
inventor is good to see; that uplifted, exultant feel- 


ing so clearly shining through, is surely akin to the 
glowing emotion of the greatest artist whose brush 
has interpreted his heavenly yisions. 

Before these child-minds and bodies become sated, 
a change is made; and now, perhaps, little rings, 
and half-rings are given them and graceful outlines 


grow beneath the busy fingers. Even maturity may 
delight, as I can testify, in drawing from the infinite 
stores of beauty to which these rings are a key. 

Have you noticed that often some little one, in 
addressing the “ gartner’’ makes'the mistake of call- 
ing her ‘‘ mamma?” Can you remember, in your 
first school days, ever feeling the least tendency to 
make that blunder? And is it not a genuine and 
delicate compliment to both system and teacher ? 

Another occupation which, though too difficult to 
the youngest, is an ever fresh pleasure to those more 
advanced, is paper-cutting and mounting. ‘The de- 
sire common to childhood to use the scissors, is here 
safely indulged. 

One or two cuts are made in paper folded into 
triangles, twice. This is analysis; now comes syn- 
thesis, A pretty foundation figure is revealed; this 
figure and the clippings are gummed upon a square 
of colored paper or card-board. You look on while 
the absorbed little worker compares the cuttings and 
combines them with careful precision, and you real- 
ize how rich in surprises these little square pieces of 
paper are; what unexpected effects one cut can pro- 
duce. As you share the keen pleasure in the beau- 
tiful figure completed, you will see bright meanings 
—law, harmony, truth—three different sides of tne 
same prisms, which light up half forgotten ideas in 
the obscurity of your mind; your old knowledge of 
geometry, that monarch of space that enters into the 
building of a playhouse, and of a solar system! and 
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of crystallization, and its beautiful forms, so varied 
yet fixed, and its mysterious laws and relations, 
Then you are reminded of a thought of Emerson’s : 
“ The universe is represented in every one of its par- 
ticles;’’ and now you see that this little child, in 
his work with these symbolic forms, 1s touching one 
point in an infinite circle of nature. 

I’ve shown you little more than the outline of this 
scene, so full of cheer and promise. But does not 
even this glimpse make you sigh with me, “I would 
I were a child again, to begin in this age of awaken- 
ings, on the road of broader and nobler culture!” 
‘* Life creations in these later years?’’ If we only 
belonged to the bulbous species of plants, this cramp- 
ed, awkward growth could be let to die down and 
spring up again from the root, in a vigorous, sound, 
full-blooming life. But since this cannot be, may 
this sense of loss in our lives make us so much the 
more earnest, that, in these young lives which we 
can care for and help, shall be wholeness for our 
stint, and by-and-by “ the full corn in the ear’’ for our 
blight.—. £. Fournal of Education. 

ie 

HOW SHOULD OUR GIRLS BE EDUCATED ? 

HE changes constantly transpiring in the world’s 

great field of laber render this a question of 
importance. In fact it is the great question of the 
day. The day that required the education of our 
girls to be only such as fitted them for household 
duties seemed to have passed, and most cheerfully 
we number it with the past. ‘lhe fields of labor for 
women are fast multiplying; they are finding their 
way into all institutions of learning that will in any 
way widen their sphere of usefulness, Away 
back, when the idea was prevalent that muscle was 
more essential than brains in the capacity of teacher, 
female teachere were far in the minority, Now, of 
the 221,000 teachers in the United States, over half 
are women. In 1870, nine professors’ chairs in our 
medical colleges were filled by females, We also 
have female teachers in our agricultural schools, and 
upwards of nine hundred are employed as professors 
in other colleges proper. 

The doors of institutions of learning hitherto closed 
to females are now opened wide for their reception. 
In 1870, there was upwards of 24,000 female students 
in our colleges, more than double that in 1860. In 
short, they have found their way into our schools of 
law, medicine, agriculture, theology, and all, per- 
haps, save that of military development. The edu- 
cation of our girls can, then, be considered on a 

road basis, and no doubt the statistics of, say, 1880, 
will present figures on female education both won- 
derful and satisfactory. 

Aside from the new field of labor now being 
opened up for the hands and hearts of females, there 
have always beer the strongest reasons for a high cul- 
ture of female intellect. Woman always has been 
and always will be man’s first and great instructress, 
and just in the proportion as she 1s better fitted to 
lay the great foundation on which is afterward reared 
the best intellectual super-structures, just in that pro- 
portion will society be elevated, vice discountenanced 
and the principles of true refinement advanced, 
Many another man, like the lamented Lincoin, can 
say, ‘I owe all that I am to my mother.’”” Many a 
snare has been robbed of its prey by the counsels of 
an intelligent mother or sister. In brief, woman 
frames the characters of the human family. Let her 
be educated on this basis.—Supt, C. C. Taylor. 
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Be Ready. 


p@e™ ALL applications for space in the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Hall must be on file in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, at Harrisburg, by APRIL 
Ist, and all material intended for exhibition must 
reach the Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia, by APRIL 
2oth. Send, prepaid, by express, directed to the 
‘* Superintendent of Public Instruction, Educational 
Hall, Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia.” 


a 


CENTENNIAL MATTERS. 


URING the past month the work of 

preparing for the educational display 
at the Centennial Exposition has been 
pushed forward with commendable energy in 
all directions. The building is well under 
way, and the contractors say it will be com- 
pleted by the time agreed upon, the 15th of 
April. Elsewhere we present a lithograph 
It is 


of it, together with a ground plan. 
well adapted to the purposes of such a build- 
ing and its location in the grounds could not 


be finer. As will be seen from the list of 
contributions published elsewhere, the school 
boards in some sections of the state have been 
very liberal. They have our sincerest thanks, 
and shall have no reason to regret theiraction. 
The preparation of material for the exhibi- 
tion, too, goes on, in many places, with in- 
creasing zeal. Nearly all our leading educa- 
tional institutions will present contributions. 

A number of our cities and counties are pre- 
paring displays, some of them very fine ones. 

All our commercial houses dealing in school 
merchandise, have applied for space. 
display is already assured ; whether it will 
be such a display as Pennsylvania can and 
ought to make, remains to be seen. Never 
before has such an opportunity to strike a 
telling blow for the cause of education been 
offered an American state as now lies before 
Pennsylvania ; no such opportunity may oc- 
cur again for centuries—will we improve it 
as we should? Dare we let it pass and hold 
up our heads longer in the face of men? For- 
getting all that is selfish, we want one strong, 
united effort on the part of all interested in 
the education of the people, and we will win a 
proud victory for the state and for ourselves. 


A good if 





OUR STATUS. 

The Pennsylvania Educational Hall is 
built with the consent and encouragement of 
the United States Centennial Commission. 
So far as provision is made for a distinctive 
educational exhibit in the’Main Exhibition 
building, it is intended that each state should 
occupy an alloted extent of space. The 
proper share of this space for Pennsylvania 
would have been about 600 square feet. This 
was seen to be much too small for our exhibit; 
and we simply shifted our location to a build- 
ing outside erected by ourselves, with our 
own money. As the matter now stands our 
exhibition is essentially a part of the main 
exhibition and isso recognized by the proper 
authorities. It would have been a Pennsyl- 
vania exhibition if we had occupied with it 
an allotted alcove, containing 600 square feet, 
in the Main Building ; it is exactly the same 
thing now that we will fill with it a building 
of our own with 20,000 square feet. 

MORE MONEY. 

The contract cost of our building is $12,- 
ooo. Four bids were received for erecting 
it; one for $14,450, one for $14,145, one for 
$13,450, and one for $12,000. ‘The firm to 
whom the contract was awarded, Messrs. 
Peters and Burger, erected the Woman’s 
Pavilion, the extension of Art Gallery, 
the Boiler houses, &c., and have now 
one hundred and fifty men employed on the 
grounds. In addition to the cost of the build- 
ing, $12,000, the furniture, gas fixtures, 
shelving, cases, tables, expressage, preparing 
and fitting up, will cost four or five thousand 
dollars more, and in addition there must be 
a heavy running account of expenses during 
the whole time the Exhibition shall remain 
open. J¢ zs not the intention to pay out a sin- 
gle dollar in salaries. All the WORK of pre- 
paring for the exhibition and managing it will 
be done as a gratuity. Ten or fifteen thous- 
and dollars will be contributed in this way. 
But with all the economy that can be used 
and all the work fhat can be gratui- 
tously done, we shall come out in debt un- 
less the school boards that have, as yet, done 
nothing, shall send us contributions. We 
counted upon their aid in undertaking the 
enterprise. Many of them had urged us for- 
ward ; some would have reproached us if 
nothing had been done. And now, only let 
the amount already contributed by the boards 
that have pioneered this movement, be 
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doubled, and we shall feel that the school inter- 
ests of the state have paid the debt of patriot- 
ism they owe to the Centennial. Surely, the 
times are not so hard but that a /ve-dollar 
contribution for such a purpose can be spared 
by every school board in the state. 

MORE WORK. 

But a few weeks longer remain for pre- 
paration, and yet there are institutions, local- 
ities and individuals who ought to have been 
at work long ago that are just beginning. 
No words that we can use are strong enough 
to express our sense of the importance of the 
occasion to the school interests of the state 
and the country. Sweden has erected a school 
house in Fairmount Park, and asked us to 
compete with her ? Shall we not doit ? Ger- 
many, Helgium, Switzerland send school 
material thousands of miles to compare with 
ours. Can any of us fold our hands com- 
placently and permit laurels to be won by 
other nations that should decorate our own 
brows? More work is needed—work more 
earnest, more self-sacrificing, more enthusi- 
astic. 

A few superintendents and teachers com- 
plain that they are willing to work but have 
nomoney. We believe that an earnest effort 
will bring the money. In ageneral way help 
can be had from boards of school directors ; 
but if not, subscriptions can be taken up 
among the pupils in the schools, or a few 
patriotic, public-spirited citizens, if properly 
asked, will contribute the necessary funds. 
Let not obstacles of this kind stand in the 
way of doing what ought to be done. They 
are not insuperable. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The classification adopted for our exhibi- 
tion will be found in the Official department. 
So far as practicable, committees composed 
of persons specially qualified will be placed 
in charge of the work of arranging the exhibit 
in each class. Special contributions for each 
class are solicited. Single articles of merit 
will be received with thanks. The West 
Chester High School will send us a fine foun- 
tain for our department of ‘‘ School Orna- 
mentation.’’ Who will be the next to con- 
tribute to it? 

EXHIBITION OF METHODS. 

The Assembly Room in our exhibition 
building is 48 ft. by 48 ft. It will be seated 
and have a platform, desk, &c. Here there 
may be meetings and conferences of teachers. 
But the main purpose of the room originally 
was to provide a place for an exhibition of 
methods of teaching by classes. It was 


thought that teachers in and near Philadel- 
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phia could bring, on stated days, portions of 
their classes and show to all who might de- 
sire to witness the exercises their methods of 
teaching. We still have faith in this plan. 
By it can be exhibited the life of the school 
room in a way that no mere dead display of 
school material can equal. The discourage- 
ment we have met with is that teachers are 
unwilling to try it. But so anxious are we 
in regard to the matter that app/ications for 
the use of the room and for time are once 
more earnestly solicited. Pioneers in this 
new field are wanted. Who will lead the ad- 
vance? Let the experiment be tried by all 
means. We believe it will be successiul. 


The next number of Zhe Journa/ will tell 
our readers that our Educational Building has 
been completed, and that the materials are 
all on hand with which to make the display., 
If anything is lacking, we shall pity him 
whose fault it is found to be ! 


>. 


THOSE who would like to know the cause 
of Horace Mann’s great success as a school 
officer should read the brief sketch of his 
labors printed in this number. He was a 
hard worker, but many are that without pro- 
ducing great results. He worked intelli- 
gently, enthusiastically, devotedly. The 
great secrct of his success, indeed, was his 
entire devotion to the performance of the 
duties of his office. His consecration to his 
work was complete. All private ends were 
lost sight of, all selfish purposes swallowed 
up, in the one great object he had in view, 
the improvement of the Massachusetts school 
system. His whole course is a model for all 
those in similar positions. ‘To the follower 
of his bright example failure is impossible. 
Enemies may spring up in his path as they 
sprang up in the path of Horace Mann, but 
their attacks will harm him not. He may be 
misunderstood, abused, maligned ; but cer- 
tain victory will rest upon his banners at the 
end of his career. 





ProressoR WILKINSON’S article on ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Literature in Common Schools,’’ pub- 
lished elsewhere, contains some excellent 
suggestions. His experience as to the value 
of using the best authors in the old-time 
‘*parsing’’ lessons corresponds with, our 
own. Westudied Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
Cowper’s ‘‘ Task,’’ and Young’s ‘‘ Night 
Thoughts ’’ in this way, and more profitable 
work we never did in our whole school 
course. The words were not only parsed, 
but the text was construed, the meaning was 
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evolved, the elegant turns of language were 
pointed out, and the beauty of the senti- 
ment was impressed upon our hearts. The 
drill was admirable, both in the use of lan- 
guage and in the culture of the judgment and 
taste. Do we not, by our modern methods 
of studying grammar, overdo the work of 
analysis? Is it not possible to analyze a sen- 
tence until there is no longer life or beauty 
in it? In the times referred to by Prof. 
Wilkinson, we did not cut up our work so 
fine, we did not spend so much time in iden- 
tifying and characterizing linguistic atoms, 
as is now the custom; but we read more, 
had a larger experience in literature, gathered 
more honey from a greater variety of choice 
flowers. 


SEVERAL leading teachers have recently 
sent us letters stating cases in which perma- 
hent certificates were given to persons not 
qualified to receive them. If this has been 
done in any county we have no defence to 
make for those guilty of the wrong. But no 
permanent certificate can be granted in a 
county without the written approval of 
boards of directors, superintendent, and the 
teachers’ committee on permanent certifi- 
cates; and this arrangement secures, in a 
general way, a careful investigation of the 
qualifications of applicants. Mistakes have 
doubtless been made, in certain instances 
favoritism may have been shown, but per- 
fection is as little to be expected in a work 
like this as in any other. 
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‘¢ A Drrector’’ who would discontinue 
the reading of the Bible in all our public 
schools, writes us in opposition to the plan of | 
allowing children whose parents or them- | 
selves are conscientious against taking part | 
in them, to leave the school room before the 
religious exercises take place. He says: 

** In that case, for not thinking or feeling as others, 
they would be turned out in the cold or rain to go 
home alone, or wait until their mure religious school- 
mates come out from their devotions.” 

To this objection we reply that it is wholly 
imaginary. ‘The plan as advocated in Zhe 
Journal of keeping the Bible in the schools 
and at the same time preserving sacred and 
inviolate the rights of conscience, makes no 
unjust discrimination against anybody. It 
grants no special privileges to the children 
who remain in the school room to listen to 
the reading of the Bible and none to those 
who may go out before the reading begins. 
Both cla ses do as they wish. There is no 
compulsion—no constraint. The conscien- 
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he goes out as a right; the importance of 
moral and religious instruction is recognized, 
and such pupils as choose remain to receive 
it. Surely, such a plan, wisely administered, 
does not, as ‘‘ A Director’ alleges, nurture 
a sectarian character that will work deplora- 
ble results. It has been tried in many places ; 
and instead of any bad consequences flowing 
from it, it has overcome difficulties that 
seemed insurmountable, and restored peace 
and good-will to neighborhoods previously 
distracted by bitter feuds. A large majority 
of the péople of Pennsylvania will never con- 
sent to remove the Bible from the public 
schools; a smaller number are conscien- 
tiously opposed to having it read in them ; 
both classes pay taxes and patronize the 
schools ; let us so act as to respect the con- 
victions of all, and have peace. 
















From the first, we believe, the Grangers 
have been favorable to education. Indeed, 
it is hard to see how any man or body of 
men having in view the establishment of the 
rights of labor and the elevation of those who 
toil could do otherwise than incorporate the 
education of the masses as an article in their 
creed. The more the question is examined 
the clearer it will be seen that the key to the 
emancipation of the working classes the 
world over is to educate them. So far, there- 
fore, as the Grangers have in view the pro- 
tection of the producer, the elevation of the 
laborer, an enlightened adaptation of means 
to ends will compel them to join hands heart- 
ily with the friends of universal education. 
The following resolution, recently adopted 
by the State Grange, ata meeting held in the 
city of Lancaster, will show that those inter- 
ested appreciate the situation : 

That we deem the education of our youth essential 
to the welfare of our people, and the good of our 
country, and that we do most heartily invite attention 
to the necessity of promoting the best interests of our 
schools, and that your committee desires to call more 
particular attention to that special duty of patrons to 
see that none but competent men be chosen as school 
directors, who have the cause of education at heart, 
and that politics be entirely ignored, 
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THE FIRST SABBATH SCHOOL. 






HERE is good reason for thinking that 

the first Sabbath-school in this country, 

if not in the world, was established at Eph- 

rata, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Of 

‘this school Rev. Edwin W. Rice writes te 
the Sunday School World as follows : 

Among the earliest Saturday Sabbath-schools of 
















tious convictions of a pupil are regarded, and 





this country, that at Ephrata, Pa., has long held a 
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prominent place. The late Mr. Pardee, in his Saéd- 
bath-school /ndex, mentions it as “ the first Sabbath- 
school of which we have any authentic, definite and 
detailed account, extending over a period of a quarter 
of acentury.” This statement might lead some to 
suppose that there is quite a full history of the school 
now to be found, But it is not clearly known in 
what year the school was organized, precisely how it 
was conducted, nor whether it continued uninterrupt- 
edly from its organization to its final discontinuance, 
after the battle of Brandywine, when the building in 
which it was held was given up for an army hospital. 

The Sabbath-school was first proposed and com- 
menced by Ludwig Hacker (Heecker), or “ Brother 
Obed,” as he was familiarly called. He was the 
teacher of a secular school established at Ephrata, 
under the direction of the German Seventh-Day Bap 
tists, a denomination which separated from the 
Dunkers, or German Baptists, in 1728, under Conrad 
Beissel, who adopted the observance of the seventh, 
instead of the first day of the week, as the Christian 
Sabbath. 

Beissel and many of his associates were men of 
education, and they established, at a very early 
period, a secular school, which soon gained such an 
honorable reputation that many young men from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore were sent there to be 
educated. Ludwig Hacker came to Ephrata, in 
1739, as a teacher of this school. 

Some time after his arrival, probably in 1740, he 
projected and commenced a school in the afternoons 
of their Sabbaths, “to give instruction to the indi- 
gent children, who were kept from regular school by 
employments which their necessities obliged them to 
be engaged at during the week, as well as to give re- 
ligious instruction to these of better circumstances.” 

Of the success of this school Dr. Fahnestock, 
writing in 1835, says: “ It flourished for many years, 
and was attended with some remarkable circum- 
stances. It produced an anxious inquiry among the 
juvenile population who attended the school, which 
increased and grew into what is termed a revival of 
religion. The scholars of the Sabbath-school met 
together every day, before and after common school 
hours, to pray and exhort one another, under the 
superintendence of one of the brethren. The excite- 
ment ran into excess, and betrayed a zeal not accord- 
ing to knowledge, which induced Friedsam | Beissel] 
to discourage an enterprise which had been com- 
menced, and was partly under way, viz: to erect a 
house for its especial use, to be called  Succoth.” 
The building was, however, completed some time 
after the year 1749. It was located upon the brow of 
the hill, some distance from, and overlooking the 
chapel and other buildings of the society. It is be- 
lieved to have been built in the same general style, 
and of materials similar to the “ Sisters’ House,” the 
sinall ** Chapel,”’ and the “ Brothers’ House,’’ which 
are still standing, and are still occupied by a few of 
the surviving members of this religious colony. 

The buildings are singular, and of very peculiar 
architecture, the outside of the walls having been 
covered with shingles or clapboards, It must be remem. 
bered that Beissel and his religious followers adopteda 
conventical mode of life in 1732, and also the dress 
of the White Friars, giving monastic names to their 
members, as Friedsam to Biessel. They commended 
celibacy, and the holding of the property in common, 
but did not make either compulsory; they did not 
approve of paying ministers any salary, and their 
order of worship was very simple, The society at 





Ephrata owned a farm, and were offered five thous- 
and acres ef land by William Penn, but declined the 
gift, fearing that the possession of so much property 
by them might create a worldly spirit. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS. 


HE Philadelphia Z7mes has the follow- 
ing on the school boards of that city. 
The Zimes is rather fond of saying sharp 
and severe things ; we wonder whether there 
is much ground for its criticisms on this 
subject. Outside of the city, of course, the 
best men whose services can be secured are 
always chosen school directors, and the peo- 
ple are all keenly alive to the interests of 
the schools. The Zimes does well to con- 
fine its strictures to the city : 


A stranger who heard us all talking about the pub- 
lic schools as the bulwark of our free institutions, 
and professing our determination to maintain and 
protect them against every encroachment, would be 
surprised to find how little most of us concern our- 
selves about the management of the schools or-the 
character of the men in whose hands we entrust 
them. And it would be pretty difficult for us to 
justify ourselves. A man might find some excuse 
for carelessness in the choice of city officials, who 
can only touch the pocket. They may mortgage his 
property and rob him of half his income, and still he 
may think that he can better afford to pay his taxes 
and make no trouble than to spare a little time and 
thought now and then from his business. But it 
might be supposed that in a matter which affects the 
education and character of the coming generation, 
we should all of us feel some personal concérn, and 
that nothing would be too great a trouble if it would 
help to secure the intelligent administration of the 
schools. And yet what should be the citizen’s first 
concern is practically the last. We doubt if theré 
are a hundred citizens in each ward, unconnected 
with ward politics, who could give the names of 
the school directors in their own section, or who 
ever give the slightest thought to the selection of 
these 1esponsible officials, As a matter of fact, the 
office of school director is usually left to the poorest 
class of ward politicians, who use it simply as a 
stepping-stone to some more lucrative place, if not 
for even worse purposes, and though we have occa- 
sionally an enthusiastic educationalist who is given 
a place on one of the sectional boards, it is altogether 
a matter of chance whether the members have any 
fitness whatever for their duties. Surely this ought 
not to be, snd need not be, There is no position 
which it is more important to fill with men of char- 
acter, education, earnestness and good judgment, 
and if we have any regard for our system of public 
education we must take some pains to pick out such 
men and to exclude all others. We have printed in 
The Times a list of all the candidates for the posi- 
tion of School Director in the various wards. It is 
impossible for us to distinguish, among several bun- 
dred, who ought to be elected and who defeated, but 
it cannot be difficult for the voters of the wards to 
make the selection. A man who is fit for this office 
must be known to his neighbors, and they should vote 
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for no one whom they do not know, and whom they 
d» not know to be worthy. For our children’s sake, 
if not for our own, let us give some thought to this 
matter to-day. 


$<» —____. 


A SERMON FOR THE TIMES. 


HE Rev. Chas. R. Baker, rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Messiah, Brooklyn, recently preached a ser- 
mon upon the relations of Christianity and 
Culture, some extracts from which we give 
below as we find them in the New York 
They will well repay careful 


Tribune. 
reading. 

Christianity, he said, is a name for a system of man- 
culture. It aims, first, at giving men a new life- 
principle: at loosening our hold on what is passional 
and animal; at rooting up our loves from what is 
changing, and dying, and unreal in this world, and 
attaching us to the divine. This conversion is brought 
about by fixing our loves to the divine in Jesus, But 
this is not all—it is only the birth of the divine in 
us—it is only the first step which the baby takes, that 
proves him capable of a Jarger life. All this is only 
the beginning of a system, of a culture of the man— 
of a higher education. To be a Christian is to be 
seeking for the highest development of body, mind, 
and soul. It is, in plain words, to follow Jesus, so as 
to be like him. And there is no limit to this culture. 
A Christian cannot say that he has reached the high- 
est point till he gets the rightness, the clear intuition, 
the strength of love, the beauty and the truth, of the 
Infinite God. 

An hundred or two years ago the experiment was 
made in America, by as noble a set of men as ever 
drew the breath of life, of establishing a Christian 
government, without any “ifs or perhaps,’’ which 
should strive for the culture of every individual man 
into as near the image of the Infinite God as he was 
capable of. There were to be no feudal tenures, no 
titled nobility, no ecclesiastical lords, nothing but 
men, and the whole government, for better or worse, 
was to be the outspring of the manhood culture which 
the body politic was able to attain. That was 
America. It was a hazardous experiment. It re- 
quired immense faith in Christianity, with its man- 
hood culture. But those men were men of giant faith. 
Therefore after they had prayed to the Eternal God, 
they set the corner stone to the new empire, and that 
was the common school. They rightly judged that 
if the new structure was to rest upon culture, they 
must make it universal; and the higher the culture 
the stronger and better would be the government 
built upon it. Therefore, even in the days of their 
penury they laid, in Massachusetts, the foundation of 
the university. That which makes the appeal to the 
general ballot of the nation something more than an 
appeal to the blind prejudices and passions of a mob, 
is the fact that general education has prepared the 
minds of the great mass of the community to con- 
sider the most abstruse questions, to carefully weigh 
conflicting opinions and to form an independent de- 
cision upon them, with as great candor as those ad- 
ministering the government. It brings the whole 
culture of the people to bear upon the issue. This, 
therefore, is the the point where every American who 
values the position which has been taken here for 
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universal manhood culture must be firm. Smite down 
relendessly the man who lays his unhallowed or de- 
structive hand upon our common schools! Let us 
set on fire each other’s enthusiasm for popular cul- 
ture until education becomes a requisite over the 
whole country for exercising the franchise. We can 
do nothing, or, at most, very little, to raise the cul- 
ture of our own generation, but let us take care that 
the next have no cause to charge us with not pre- 
venting the transmission of ignorance and immorali- 
ty to them. Guard the common school. 

How about private schools and sectarian schools? 
It is comparatively unimportant how or where our 
future citizens are educated, as long as they are edu- 
cated somewhere, The end is the important thing, 
not so much the means. Still I believe the time will 
come when it will be found necessary to grade all 
private or church schools and bring them under the 
inspection and censorship of the public school boards 
in certain necessary things. There is another and 
deeper objection, however, to private or sectarian 
schools which cover the same ground as the public 
schools. They lack the development of the broad 
social sympathies between the rich and poor, refined 
and coarse. Men and women grow up in them as 
members of a set rather than of the whole commu- 
nity. Private schools are, no doubt, worst for the 
rich boy, because they make him believe himself as 
good as the poor boy, whereas the cautious calcula- 
tion, the self-reliance, the discovery of the real things 
of life and their distinction from what is imaginary 
and unreal, all of which are developed by the strug- 
gle with poverty, have made a man of the poor boy 
while the rich boy is yet a child. 

But we must not make the mistake of thinking that 
with our present system of schools we have reached 
the highest point. We have made only a beginning, 
and that a very rude one. The amount of education 
received in our public schools is the barest minimum 
that ought to be allowed. Every hod-carrier, every 
field laborer should be compelled to have so much. 
No man or woman should exercise the franchise with 
anything short of this. 

Such a common and compulsory system of schools 
needs to be supplemented by schools of the useful 
and beautiful arts, schools of agriculture and of 
mining, of commerce and political economy, of sci- 
ence and philosophy, of ethics and religion. Iam not 
sure that these should be established by government 
and supported by it. Perhaps it would be more in 
accordance with the Christian genius if they were 
founded by private munificence. But they should 
exist under such conditions that whosoever chooses 
can avail himself of their privileges. 

But now we come to a matter connected with this 
school question, which it manifestly becomes us as 
Christian men and women to consider calmly and 
dispassionately, with reference only to what is just 
and right. Ought we to insist upon any form of re- 
ligious culture in common schools? In order to get 


_at the root of this question let us see what matters 


the community has a right to demand of every citi- 
zen, and upon what principle, The public has a 
right to demand of me that I conform to their wishes, 
where to do otherwise would injurethem. Therefore, 
that, if I exercise franchise, I shall have sufficient 
knowledge to do it intelligently ; that if I build a house 
I shall not encroach on land of another man, nor 
obstruct the public passage ; that I shall exercise suffi- 
cient morality to prevent my injuring the good name 
or estate of any one else, Anything beyond this is in- 
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terference in what concerns none but myself. The 
public has no right to say that I must prefer red to 
blue, because my preferring blue does not interfere 
with the rights of any other man to prefer red. They 
have no right to force me to go to divine worship, 
provided I am peaceable and quiet, because by stay- 
ing away I do not prevent them from exerctng their 
choice in going. They have no right to put me in 
any position where I shall be obliged to read the 
Bible, or hear it read, or to pray or hear prayer, 
whether I wish to or not, because this is a personal 
matter with which they have nothing to do, as long 
as I am a law-abiding citizen. We have no right in 
this free country to say that any one shail read the 
Bible, or be obliged to hear it read in our public 
schools if he prefers not to, because his abstaining 
does not interfere with the rights of any other to read 
it at such times as do not infringe on the other’s 
liberty, and because the reading of it there will in- 
terfere with the freedom of his fellows. The most 
forcible way of feeling the power of this argument 
will be to place ourselves in the situation of the 
minority, and then in that of the majority, and no 
man ought to express an opinion on any subject who 
cannot put himself in all the different relations to it. 
Supposing that the Roman Catholics were in the 
majority here, and that they should make attendance 
at the public school obligatory for children between 
certain ages, and then should appoint as parts of the 
regular exercises the reading of their version of the 
Bible, prayers to the Virgin, and recitations in the 
lives of the saints, &c. Would you not feel that you 
had just ground of complaint that your individual 
rights as a member of the community had been in- 
vaded, and that to claim liberty for such a country 
was the veriest farce ? 

Then the matter which we are quarreling about 
is of no consequence. No one would be so insane 
as to claim that a boy or a girl who read the Bible 
from compulsion in the public school, and listened to 
a prayer from a master, perhaps, who does it asa 
part of the regular routine, was ever made so to love 
them. He looks at them as he does at the peda- 
gogue’s ferule, or as an infringement upon his just 
liberties, and the first opportunity which offers he 
will show that he is a freeman by not reading the 
Bible and ceasing to pray. Christians must be just first 
and zealous afterward. Men who think that par- 
tisan zeal or zeal for dogmatic theelogy is Christi- 
anity, have not realized the beauty of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, who said that it was a sorrowing, erring child 
going back penitent toits father. Men who believe 
that Christianity needs any propping, orto be forced 
upon men, have no faith in the eternal power of 
truth. Our religion never gains, but always loses by 
coercion, It is a persuasive, wooing voice, speaking 
out of heaven, of comfort for the sorrowing and help 
for the sinning. It is the answer of Infinite Love 
to the longing cry of humanity. 


—~> 


SPECIAL CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. 


HE special topic of interest in the pub- 

lic mind is the Centennial. Everybody 
reads of the progress making in Fairmount 
Park, and as the magnitude and variety of the 
Exposition dawn more fully upon the mind, 
we grow less and less willing to miss the 
grandest exhibition of the century—-the grand- 
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est, indeed, that the world has ever seen. 
Two months hence we will be in the midst of 
it. For six months Philadelphia will be a 
centre of attraction to the civilized world, 
and before Nov. ro is reached, millions will 
have come and gone. In addition to the 
half-dozen or more of the vast Exhibition 
buildings almost completed, there are many 
smaller structures for special purposes which 
add greatly to the general effect, and many 
of which will present features of rare interest 
to the visitor to the Centennial. We make 
room below for brief mention of a number 
of these, knowing that but few of our readers 
will pass this article unread. 


In the vicinity of the Main Exhibition Building 
there are several structures in course of erection, 
Viewed from Belmont avenue the most prominent of 
them is the Jury Pavilion, which stands northwest 
of the western end of the Main Exhibition Building, 
and at a short distance from the avenue. It is nearly 
completed, the exterior and interior being finished, 
with the exception of some minor details. A few 
feet northwest of this is the hall of the Centennial 
Photographic Association, which has been com- 
pleted and is now in use. Immediately east of the 
Jury Pavilion is a plot of ground on which it is pur- 
posed to erect at once a building, to be divided into 
three sections, which ‘will be occupied respectively 
by the Centennial Commission, the Department of 
Public Comfort, and the Telegraph Department. 
The department of Public Comfort has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of taking care of articles, 
such as overcoats, umbrellas, bundles, &c. for visitors, 
and also for the general convenience of the latter. 
A lavatory will be provided, a place for blacking 
boots, and a news stand. The building will be 1oox 
100 feet. 

North of the western section of the Main Exhi- 
bition Building, the building for the exhibition of 
carriages is now in course of construction. That for 
the exhibition of photographs, situated  south- 
east of the Ari Gallery, is also going forward rapidly. 
Immediately north of the Carriage Building is situ- 
ated the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, octagonal 
in shape, 100 by 140 feet. North of the eastern end 
of the Main Building, and east of Memorial Hall, is 
the Viennu Bakery, 150 by 125 feet. Northeast of 
the eastern section of the Main Building, and south 
of the Vienna Bakery, the Empire Transportation 
Company have an exhibition building, 82 by 60 feet ; 
and near it another, 60 by 60, has been commenced 
for the accommodation of the Centennial Fire 
Brigade. East of the Art Gallery the French Gov- 
ernment have erected a structure for the accom- 
modation of the French Commission. Near the 
Carriage building, on the west, stands the school- 
house erected by Sweden, which is nearly finished, 
and which attracts attention for the neatness with 
which the framework has been put together. North 
of this is the French Restaurant Sudreau. 

On the south side of Landsdowne Valley, and a 
short distance east of the above restaurant, a model 
of the railway up the side of Mount Washington is 
to be constructed, and nearly opposite this, on the 
north side of the valley, will be the model of a West- 
ern Hunters’ Camp’ Near this point a foot bridge 
will be erected, 280 feet long and 20 feet wide, to 
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connect the Horticultural grounds with the grounds 
adjacent to the Art Gallery. Across the ravine also, 
“ The Dairy ’’ has been erected, a large structure of 
pine logs—roof and all—which were selected in the 
forest, cut to proper length, and have been placed in 
position without removing the bark or shaping the 
timbers. On the south of the Main Building, near 
the new offices of the Centennial Commission, and 
fronting on Belmont avenue, the Centennial National 
Bank is erecting a structure 70 by 40 feet, in which 
to carry on their business. The framework is up, 
and the building will be ready for occupancy in a 
short time. 

Near Machinery Hall there will be a number of 
highly interesting buildings. The restaurant to be 
known as the Trois Freres Prevenceaux, of Paris, 
occupies the triangle formed by Fountain and Bel- 
mont avenues and the north shore of the lake and 
near the eastern extremity of Machinery Hall is the 
office of Cook, Sons & Jenkins, tourist agency, now 
nearly finished. On the line of Fountain avenue— 
that is, the avenue leading from Belmont avenue to 
the Catholic Fountain—Colonel Lienard, of Paris, is 
engaged in constructing models of the cities of Paris 
and Jerusalem, and of Switzerland, A considerable 
portion of Paris has been completed, the fortifications 
about the city, a number of the streets, the dome of 
the Invalides, etc., having been constructed. West 
of the Trois Freres Provenceaux, Messrs. George P. 
Rowell & Co., newspaper agents, of New York. are 
erecting a building 70 by 46 feet. The Boston Her- 
ald and Advertiser is erecting a building 26 by 40 
feet, on Fountain avenue, opposite the northwest end 
of Machinery Hall, and the New Youk 777dune will 
also erect one on the north shore of the lake and near 
Belmont avenue. On the west side of the Catholic 
Fountain and quite close to the line of the narrow- 
gauge railroad, the State of Missouri has a small 
pavilion, 24 by 18 feet. West of the Catholic Foun- 
tain and near the foot of George’s Hill, is the build- 
ing erected by the Spanish government to be used 
as quarters for the troops recently arrived. It is an 
octagonal structure, 50 feet in diameter. East of the 
Spanish building will be found the headquarters for 
the West Virginia Commission, 40 by 100 feet. East 
of this building and near the Catholic Fountain are 
the headquarters of the Commission from Arkansas. 
The building is octagonal, 80 feet in diameter, and 
very tasteful in appearance. Directly west of Ma- 
chinery Hall two buildings are now being erected, 
one by Fuller, Warren & Co., stove manufacturers, 
of Albany, N. Y., and the other by the Lib- 
erty Stove Works of Philadelphia. Farther west 
Gillender & Co. are erecting a building for the exhi 
bition of the manufacture of glass; and south of 
Machinery Hall, four boiler houses are building, and 
the ground has been cleared near the western end of 
the building for a machine shop. 

West of the British headquarters the Japanese build- 
ing is nearing completion, and is particularly notice- 
able for the nicety with which the frame work has 
been erected and for the delicacy of the carving above 
the main entrance. At the British headquarters, the 
furniture which arrived from England has just been 
unpacked. The goods were hauled from the railroad, 
on Belmont avenue, over the asphalt pavement to the 
buildings by an English common road locomotive, 
which runs without tracks. Near the British head- 
quar’ers and north of the Catholic fountain will be 
placed the Canadian log house, near which wil] be 
erected a monument 15 feet high, to the Rev. Rich- 
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ard Allen, first bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. West of the Japanese building, Mis- 
sissippi is putting up a tasteful structure in the rustic 
style, 40 by 30 feet, and west of the British headquar- 
ters is the California building, 105 by 55 feet. Inthe 
rear of the British headquarters is located the Jewish 
Restaurant, 85 by 70 feet. North of the British build- 
ing is the New York state building, a large structure 
80 by 35 feet, nearly finished. Northeast of this is 
the Massachusetts building, 85 by 70 feet, which is 
making rapid progress; and adjoining it the small 
building by Connecticut has been finished. East of 
the Connecticut building is that cf New Hampshire, 
50 by 50 feet, and east of this is the Indiana Commis- 
sioners’ headquarters, 60 by 40 feet, almost completed. 
Near the intersection of Belmont and State avenues 
and north of the Government building is the Ohio 
state building, a structure of stone, 60 by 45 feet. 
Northeast of this is the structure to be used by the 
Centennial Fire Brigade. Near by, in front of the 
Government building, is mounted the great Colum- 
biad irom Fortress Monroe. This gun weighs 67 tons, 
throws a ball 1,080 pounds in weight, four and one- 
half miles, and requires two hundred pounds of 
powder at a single charge. 

On the south side of Belmont avenue, adjacent to 
the Women’s Pavilion, the large building by the 
state of New Jersey is nearly finished, and north of 
this is the Southern Restaurant, which is completed. 
East of these is a building, 132 by 132 feet, erected 
by Kansas, for the purpose of making a special state 
exhibit. It is a large and handsome structure sur- 
mounted by a tower, On the grounds adjoining the 
Agricultural Building, several smaller structures are 
to be placed. One of these will be used for a special 
display of fruits, and east of the Hall will be situated 
a model cheese and butter factory. The Larmangeat 
Railroad Company will erect a model (one-rail) 
road southeast of the Hall. South of the Hall is the 
American Restaurant of Tobiason & Heilbrun, and 
north of Horticultural Hall is Lauber’s German Res 
taurant, both of which are nearly ready for occupancy, 
Immediately north of and near Horticultural Hall 
will be a large building in which to hold special 
flower shows. South of Horticultural Hall the 
Pennsylvania Bible Society has a small building, 29 
by 20 feet; and southwest of the Hall, between Horti- 
cultural and Belmont avenues, the Brazilian Pavilion 
is building, 70 by 70 feet. The German Pavilion is 
near the intersection of Belmont avenue and the old 
Lansdowne drive, and west of the Brazilian Pavilion. 
It is brick, 82 by 42 feet, and in the Renaissance 
style. South of these buildings and near the lake, 
Klautschek, Thomas & Stewart are erecting a build- 
ing 40 by 40 feet, in which to illustrate the process 
of manufacturing Bohemian glass; and near by Kit- 
tredge & Co. are erecting another, 40 by 27 feet, for 
the exhibition of cornice and ornamental work. 

A building for the Centennial Medical Department 
at which sick or injured persons will receive gratui- 
tous medical treatment, has been commenced on 
Agricultural avenue, south of the Brazilian Pavilion. 
It will be 70 by 70 feet, and will contain a dispen- 
sary, medical and surgical rooms, etc. 

Other structures of various kinds will be 
erected on the grounds—among them Penn- 
sylvania will have her state building, the 
appropriation tor which is now pending in 
the legislature—but of these our limited space 
forbids further mention. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, April, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


FORMS ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 
I. CLASSIFICATION. 


HE following scheme of classification has been 
adopted for the educational material to be pre- 
sented for exhibition in the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Hall, A fair proportion of space will be as- 
signed for each class. 

Class I, Representative Exhibits: 1. The kin- 
dergarten; 2. The primary school; 3. The gram- 
mar school; 4. The high school. 

Class I], Organized Systems of Schools. 

Class I/T. General Exhibit of Counties. 

Class JV Academies and Seminaries. 

Class V. Universities and Colleges, Polytechnic 
College. Penna. State College Girard College. 

Class VT. Plans of School Buildings. Plans of 
heating, lighting, and ventilating school houses. 
Original designs. 

Class VII. The State Department of Public In 
struction. 

Class V/IT. School Books. 

Class IX. School Furniture and Merchandise. 
School apparatus. Philosophical apparatus. 

Class X, School Ornamentation. 

Class XI. Normal Schools. 

Class X17. Orphan Schools. 

Class XI/T. Schools of Design. 

Class X/V. Commercial Schools. 

Class XV. Sunday Schools. 

Class X V1. Charitable Institutions: 1. Institution 
for the blind; 2. Institution for the deaf and dumb ; 
3. School for the feeble-minded. 

REMARKS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

1. Class I. is intended to represent the kind of 
schools included in it in buildings, furniture, text- 
books, fittings, methods and work. 

2. Class II. embraces the exhibits of cities and large 
towns, when presented in a complete, compact and 
organized form. 

3. Every article sent forward for exhibition should 
be carefully and conspicuously labeled, and it will 
always be so placed as to give full credit to the ex- 
hibitor. 

4. Wherever the display of contributed articles is 
left to the judgment and taste of the management, 
there will be no charge for fitting up; but in all 
cases in which an institution, a house or an indi- 
vidual obtains the special allotment of space for the 
purpose of making a distinctive display, the exhibi- 
bitor must arrange his own material, and be at the 
expense of providing shelving, cases, counters, or- 
naments, etc, 

5. No display can be made outside of its own class. 

J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Sup’t Public Instruction. 


Il. APPLICATION FOR SPACE. 

To those preparing material to exhibit in the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Hall, Centennial Grounds, 
Philadelphia : 

The First of the two forms of application here- 
unto appended is intended to be filled up and for- 





warded by those exhibiting—whether institutions, 
commercial houses or individuals—who desire to 
have assigned them a certain extent of wall or floor 
space, or both, and to fit it up at their own expense, 
with such shelving, cases, tables, counters and orna- 
ments as they wish, and make a distinctive exhibition 
of their own. 

The sECOND form is designed for exhibitors who 
forward material to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the general display, to be located by 
him, or the executive committees acting with him, 
where it will be in the class to which it belongs, or 
where it will best harmonize with other contribu- 
tions. Every article or collection of articles thus 
forwarded should be so labeled as to indicate the 
person or persons to whom credit should be given. 

Exhibitors can choose for themselves which form 
of application they will fill up and forward; and 
when these shall be received allotments of space and 
preparation for the display will be made accordingly. 

The applications should be forwarded to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at once, if possible, 
and in no event later than April first; and all ar- 
ticles intended for exhibition should be sent by ex- 
press, prepaid, directed * Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia,” to 
be received there not later than the 2oth of April. 


FORM I, 


I hereby apply for space in the Pennsylvania 
Educational Hall, in which to exhibit the articles 
named below, and agree to fit up the same at my 
own expense, 


1. Articles for exhibition, _ 





2. Extent of wall space wanted, 








3. Extent of floor space wanted, 
Date, _ 1876, - Signed, 
Address, 
FORM II, 
I hereby apply for the privilege of exhibiting in 
the Pennsylvania Educational Hall the following ar- 


ticles in size as annexed. The expense of fitting up 
to be paid by the Department of Public Instruction. 


1. Articles for wall exhibition, and their size, 





. Articles for shelves and racks, and their size, 





. Articles in cases, and size of the cases, 





4. Articles of school furniture and apparatus, and 


their size, 


5. Models, and their size, _ 





6. Articles for tables and counters, and their size, 





_1876, 
Address, 


Signed, 
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INSTRUCTIONS, 


1. The dimensions must be given in feet and 
inches, indicating exact size of objects to be exhibited, 

2. Exhibitors will be at no expense whatever at 
Philad*lphia, unless they apply for space under 
Form I, and then only for the fitting up of their own 
display. 

3. Expressage and freight on articles intended for 
exhibition should in all cases be prepaid, 

4. Only Pennsylvania products can be exhibited 
in the Pennsylvania Educational Hall. 

5. All articles must be exhibited in the class to 
which they belong. 

6. Superintendents will make application for all 
material relating to the public schools within their 
own jurisdictions, They will be expected also to 
collect and forward it. 

7. No article should be forwarded unless pro- 
nounced GOOD OF ITS KIND OR GOOD OF ITS GRADE, 
by competent judges. 

8. All exhibitors in the Pennsylvanial Educational 
Building will be required to observed the rules and 
regulations established for the government of the Ex- 
position. 

g. All material at the close of the Exhibition will 
be returned to the contributors, should they wish it, 
at their expense. 

10. All bound volumes of scholars’ work should 
have a title page and appropriate preface. The name 
of the school, county and district should be lettered 
on the side of the volume. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


>. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
CAN SCHOOL BOARDS APPROPRIATE MONEY FOR THE 
PURPOSES OF MAKING AN EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY 
AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION ? 








The following letter may answer questions that 
have arisen in more than one board of school direc- 
tors ; 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
Harrisburg, March 20, 1876. js 


Joun Taccart, Esq., Sec’'y Bd. C. S. Directors, New 

Castle, Lawrence Co., Pa.: 

Dear Sir: I am asked to send you an opinion as 
to the legality of an appropriation of district school 
funds‘for the purpose of preparing educational ma- 
terial for the Centennial Exposition and building a 
house on the grounds at Fairmount Park, in which 
to display it. 

1. It cannot be supposed that any direct sanction 
for such an appropriation is to be found in the law, 
for a Centennial Exposition had not been thought of 
when the school law was enacteil. 

2. The school law allows school boards large dis- 
cretion in their expenditures for school purposes. It 
provides that they shall supply school houses “ with 
the proper convenience,” but it does not define “con- 
venience.”’ It says that they “ shall pay all necessary 
expenses by drafts, &c.,’’ but it nowhere names what 
are to be considered “ necessary expenses.” 

There is no provision made in the law for the 
purchase, out of the school funds, of a fence dr a 
tree for the school grounds; none for the purchase 
of blank-books, forms or stationery for boards of 
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directors; none for the purchase of a single article 
of apparatus, a blackboard, a globe, a map, a chart, 
&c ; none for the purchase of a spelling-book for a 
poor child. And this is all right. The law wisely 
places the discretionary power in the hands of boards 
of directors, believing that it is best and that they 
will not abuse it. 

They are expected to use the school moneys for 
the benefit of the schools, without specific directions 
or unnecessary constraint. 

Now, it is an inevitable conclusion from all this 
that boards of school directors have the right to sup- 
ply the schools under their charge with all such aids 
as will render them efficient—with furniture, appli- 
ances, text-books, apparatus, &c., &c. It is admitted 
by all that the Centennial Exposition may be made 
to -erve a great educational purpose; that it will en- 
able us to compare our own schools and systems of 
schools with one another and with those of foreign 
countries. No such grand opportunity of the kind 
will probably ever occur again; and it is not only 
legal for school boards to profit by it, but it is their 
duty to do so. The whole spirit of the law—its very 
life—gives its sanction to a judicious appropriation 
for an object that will promote so largely the school 
interests of the state. 

Respectfully, J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction, 


——_— > 


CENTENNIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 





HE following is a full list of the Centennial 

contributions received from boards of school 
directors up to March 16th. To the boards of the 
districts in the several counties named below special 
thanks are due for their liberality and public spirit as 
pioneers in this patriotic movement. Doubtless hun- 
dreds of other boards are preparing to follow their 
example. A hearty welcome awaits all, even though 
they may come in at the e/eventh hour. So far the 
noble county of CHESTER leadsthe van. Shall she 
lead it to the end? 

Adams.—Menallen, $5.00; Union, Ind., $8.00. 

Allegheny.—South Fayette, $10.00; North Fay- 
ett, $10.00; Robinson, $5.00; East Deer, $10.00; 
Indiana, $10.00; Hampton, $5.00. ~ Total, $50.00. 

Beaver. —New Brighton, $10.00; New Galilee, 
$8.50; Hopewell, $5.00. Total, $23.50. 

Bedford.—Snake Spring, $10.00; Bedford bore’, 
$5.00; Broad Top twp., $20.00. Total, $35.00. 

Berks.—Amity, $5.00; Grims, $5.00; Birdsboro’, 
$5.00. Total, $15.00. 

Blair.—Allegheny, $5.00; East Tyrone, $5.00; 
Taylor, $5.00 Tota], $15.00. 

Bradford.—Monroe, $5.00; Sheshequin, $10.00; 
Warren, $5.90; Windham, $5.00; Ulster, $5.00. 
Total, $30.00, 

Bucks. —Buckingham, $10.00; Warwick, $5.00; 
Bristol, $5.00; Falls, $10.00; Bristol twp., $10.00 ; 
Solebury, $10.00; Newtown, $10.00; Bensalem, 
$10.00. Total, $70.00. 

Cambria.—Washington, $5.00; East Conemaugh, 
$5.00, and citizens of Coo ersdale, $5.00, Total, $15. 

Cameron.—Lumbet, $5.00. Total, $5.00. 

Carbon.—Packerton, $10.00; Mauch Chunk, 
$1000; Lehighton, $10.00. Total, $30.00. 

Centre.—Burnside, $5.00; Philipsburg, $7.50; 
Haines, $10.00; Howard boro’, $5.00; Snow Shoe, 
$10.00; Bellefonte, $10.00. Total, $47.50. 

Chester.—Coatesville, $10.00; Honeybrook, $5.0c; 
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Thornbury, $5.00, and its directors $5.00; Kennett, 
No. 1, Ind., $5.00; Kennett Square, $5.00, and 
Samuel Martin, $5.00; Whiteland West, $10.00; 
East Bradford, $5.00; Charlestown, $5.00; North 
Coventry, $10.00; New London, $5.00; West Vin- 
cent, $13.13; London Grove, $20.00; West Chester, 
$25.00. Total, $133.13. 

Clarion.—Strattonville, $10.00; Highland, $8.00; 
Richland, $1c.o0. Total, $28.00, 

Clearfield.—Decatur, $5.00; Union, $5.00; Cov- 
ington, $10.00, Total, $20.00. 

Clinton.—Logan, $5.00. Total, $5.00. 

Columbia.—Beaver, $5.00; Berwick, $10.00; 
Locust, $5.00. Total, $20.00. 

Crawford.—Titusville, $50.00; Steuben, $5.00; 
Springboro’, $5.00, Total, $60.00. 

Cumberland —Carlisle, $2500; Lower Allen, 
$5.00; North Middleton, $5.00; Cook, $5.00; East 
Pennsboro’, $5.00; Shippensburg twp., $5.00. Total, 
$50.00. 

Dauphin.—Swatara, $5.00; Middletown, $5.00; 
Uniontown, $5.00. Total, $15.00, 

Delaware.—Upper Darby, $50.00; Ridley, $10.00; 
Middletown, $10.00; ‘Radnor, $10.00; Nether Provi- 
dence, $10.00: Concord, $5.00. Total, $95.00. 

Erie.—Albion, $5.00; Northeast twp., $5.00; 
Venango, $5.00; Washington, $10.00; Greene, 
$5.00. Total, $30.00. 

Fayette.—Fayette City, $10.00; Bullskin, $10.00; 
Tyrone, $5.00; Connellsville, $10.00; Georges, 
$5; New Salem, $6.10; Jefferson, $5. Total, $51.10. 

Franklin.— Peters, $10.00; Fannett, $5.00; Cham- 
bersburg, $10.00. Total, $25.00. 

Huntingdon.—Shade Gap, $5.00; Porter, $5.00; 
Jackson, $5.00; Orbisonia, $5.00. Total, $20.00. 

Indiana.—West Lebanon, $5.00; White, $10.00. 
Total. $15.00. 

Fefferson.—Rose, $5.00. Total, $5.00. 

Funiata.—Patterson, $5.00; Tort Royal, $5.00. 
Total, $10 oo. 

Lancaster.—Columbia, $20.00; West Earl, 
$10.00; Sadsbury, $800; Conoy, $5.00; Manor, 
$10.00; East Hempfield, $10.00; Strasburg twp., 
$10.00; Lancaster twp., $10.00; Strasburg, $5.00. 
Total, $88.00. 

Lawrence.—Hickory, $5.00. Total, $5.00, 

Lebanon.—Lebanon boro., $15.00. Total, $15 00. 

Lehigh.—Catasauqua, $10.00; Slatington, $5.00, 

Luzerne —Ashley, $5.00; Hazleton, $10.00; 
Lackawanna, $15.00; Wright, $5.00; Hyde Park, 
$15.00; Pittston, $10.00; Shickshinny, $5.00; 
Carbondale, $10.00; Blakely, $10.00; White Haven, 
$10.00; Pittston, $10.00; West Pittston, $10.00. 
Total, $115.00. 

Lycoming.—Armstrong, $10.00; Pine, $5.00; Piatt, 
$5.00; Williamsport, $20.00. Total, $40.00. 

Mc Kean.— Eldred, $50.0. Total, $5.00. 

_ Mercer.—Fairview, $5.00; Shenango, $10.00; 
Sharpsville, $10.82; Hickory.$10.00. Total, $35.82. 

Mifflin.—Derry, $5.00; Newton Hamilton, $5.00. 
Total, $10,00. 

Monroe.—Tobyhanna, $5.00. Total, $5.00. 

Montgomeyy —North Wales,$5.00: Horsham, $10; 
Swamp, Ind, $5.00; Norriton, $10.00; Conshohock- 
en, $10.00, Norristown, $25.00. Total $65.00. 

Montouy._Cooper, $5.00; Valley, $5.00; citizens 
of Mahoning, $5.73. Total, $15.73. 

Northampton.—Chapman, $5.00; Allen, $5.00; 
Nazareth bor., $5.00; Forks, $5.00. Total, $20.00. 

_Northumperland.—Chillisquaque, $10.00; Shamo- 
kin bor., $10,00; Turbotville, $5.00; L. Mahonoy, 
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$50.00; Mt. Carmel twp., $25.00. Total, $55,00. 

Perry.—Marysville, $5.00; Penn, $5.00; Dun- 
cannon, $5.00; Centre $5.00. Total, $20.00. 

Pike.—Shohola, $5.00. Total, $5.00. 

Potter.—Condersport, $10.00. Total, $10.00. 

Schuylkill.—Pine Grove bor., $10.00; E. Mahonoy, 
$10,00; Mahonoy City, $5.00; Rohn, $15.00; N. 
Manheim, $10.00; Branch, $10.00; Schuylkill, $5.00; 
Palo Alto, $5.00; Ashland, $5.00; Butler, $5.00; 
Hegins, $5.00; Kline, $5.00. Total, $90.00. 

Somerset.—Brothers’ Valley, $5.00; Meyersdale, 
$5.00; Greenville, $5.00. Total, $15.00. 

Susguehanza.—Forest Lake, $10.00; Friends- 
ville, $5.00. Total, $15.00. 

Tioga.—Blossburg, $5.00. Total, $5.00. 

Union.—Lewisburg, $5 00. Total, $5.00. 

Venango.—Cornplanter, $10.00; Franklin, $10.00; 
President, $10; Cherrytree, Ind., $5. Total, $35.00, 

Warren.—Y oungsville, $10.00; Elk, $5.00; Ti- 
dioute, $5.00. Total, $20.00. 

Washington.—Chartiers, $5.00; Franklin, $10,00; 
Washington, $10.00; Peters, $10.00; Smith, $4.85 ; 
Canton, $10.00. Total, $49 85. 

Wayne.—Damascus, $10.00; Palmyra, $5,00; 
Salem, $5.00, and $5.00 from an unknown district. 
Total, $25.00. 

Westmoreland.—Rostraver, $10.00; Penn bor. 
$5.00; Yoghiogheny, $5.00; Parnassus, $5.00; North 
Huntingdon, $10.00; Allegheny twp., $10 oo. Total, 
$45.00. 

York.—Lower Windsor, $10.00; Franklintown, 
$5; Codorus, $5; Wrightsville, $10. Total, $30.00. 

Two contributions, one of $5.00 and one of $8.00 
have been received, but cannot be credited to any 
county because we cannot tell where they are from. 

Making in all, as above, the sum of $1,803.63. 

The following counties have as yet sent no con- 
tributions: Armstrong, Butler, Elk, Forest, Fulton, 
Greene, Snyder, Sullivan and Wyoming. 
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BUCKS COUNTY AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


The following circular has been issued by Supt. 
H, B. Eastburn to the teachers and directors of his 
county. It contains matter useful in all counties, 
and we print it for the common good : 


To the Teachers and Directors of Bucks County : 

In a circular recently issued by State Superintendent Wick- 
ersham attention is thus called to a subject of importance to 
the citizens of the state: ‘‘ Pennsylvania will erect a suitable 
building on the Centennial grounds in Philadelphia for a full 
exhibition of her educational interests. No institution, no 
city, no county can decline with honor to aid in furnishing ma- 
terial to make the exhibition a credit to the state. Our state 
pride is at stake in the matter. , The opportunity is a 
grand one, and must be improved.”” Bucks county has been 
called upon to contribute her share towards the exhibit to 
be made _A failure to respond properly will be discreditable 
tous. The time for preparation is short, as all material must 
be in Philadelphia by the 2oth of April, but it is long enongh 
for a general response, if we choose to makeit. The following 
suggestions and directions are offered : 

1. Work may be prepared in Spelling, Penmanship, Draw- 
ing, Language Lessons, Grammar, Literature, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and miscellaneous studies. 

2. Specimens of work, except in drawing, should be pre- 
ee on letter paper 8xto inches in size. But one side of the 

alf sheet should be used. A margin of an inch should be re- 
served at the left for the purpose of binding. No lines, except 
those already ruled, should appear on the manuscript. Each 
exercise ‘‘ should be headed in the pupil’s own handwriting, 
with his full name, age, grade or class, the name of the school 
of which his class is a part, and the date of the examination ; 
and at the foot of the last page it should contain, also in the 
pupil’s own handwriting, a minute of the time taken for the 
writing of the paper, which must include the whole time elaps- 
ing from the putting of the questions before the pupil to the 
handing in of the copy exhibited. On the completion and 
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handing in of any manuscript or specimen for exhibition, the 
pupil should make the following declaration, on a separate 
slip of paper, over his own signature, viz.: ‘This accompany- 
ing manuscript was written by myself without aid from any 
source.” The manuscripts of every class must be accompanied 
by a written declaration by the teacher that the entire work of 
the class was done under his own eye, and that all the regula- 
tions were observed as herein specified. These certificates, 
written on separate sheets of paper, must be sent to the super- 
intendent or other officer having the direction of the examina- 
tion.”” Teachers should exercise the greatest care in having 
the work done in an entirely fair and honest manner. No in- 
timation whatever as to the particular questions selected 
should be made in advance to the pupils. 

3. In Penmanship, the capital and small letters and ten or 
twelve lines of poetry or prose may be written, the selection to 
be announced only at the time of writing. 

4. Maps and ao specimens of drawing may be furnished. 

5. In Spelling, one hundred words, selected from the lists 
studied during the term, may be dictated, to be written in 
five columns on two pages. The words should be numbered, 
and may commence with capitals. They may first be written 
on slates, and immediately thereafter neatly copied in ink. 

6. Work in Language may embrace sentence-making, writ- 
ten reproduction of lessons, or of lectures or talks given by the 
teacher -or others; letter writing and composition; parsing, 
analysis and definition of terms in grammar; sketches of au- 
thors and quotations from their writings, etc. 

7. In Geography and History, questions admitting of definite 
answers, and topics to be briefly discussed, may be assigned. 

8. In Arithmetic, terms may be given to be defined, pro- 
cesses stated, and problems, similar in principle to those upon 
which instruction has been given, assigned for solution. 

9. Under Miscellaneous work may be given specimens of all 
exercises, in addition to the above, that may be appropriately 
shown. 

ro. Teachers who are willing to make an effort to have 
their schools contribute something are requested to send, at 
the earliest moment possible, a memorandum to me, stating on 
what ground in any branch their pupils may be examined, 
Questions will be made out by a committee, or by myself, and 
sent for the purposes of the examination, In districts having 
a generally uniform course of studies in their schools, the ex- 
amination list can be made up partially, if not a'together, from 
the common work taken during the term. 

1t. In graded schools it is desirable to have the work of the 
several grades in any one or more branches shown as fully as 
possible. Many ungraded schools can also show the successive 
steps in their work. 

12. If any schools can show creditable work that has been 
prepared without reference to this occasion, or any work un- 
der the above heads, the preparation of which will necessarily 
come outside of the methods of examination suggested above, 
such work can be forwarded with statement of circumstances 
under which it was done. 

13. “‘ The questions to be answered should be written di- 
pee above each answer in all manuscripts in arithmetic, and 
in all other subjects the same course should be pursued, or the 
answers should be so framed that the question is plainly indi- 
cated.’” In schools where but little has been done in written 
examinations, it will be necessary for teachers to give some 
lessons in the preparation of examination papers. 

14. All manuscripts should be forwarded to me before the 
6th of April. If teachers will send with them a memorandum 
giving stibjects and names of writers in the order of merit of 
the exercises, it will assist greatly in the examination of the 
papers. The memorandum should give not only the number 
preparing papers, but also the whole number in the class. 

15. A committee, to be herafter appointed, will assist in the 
examination of all work forwarded, and decide what speci- 
mens shail be sent. It is not expected that the papers will be 
free from errors. Teachers may forward all papers that are 
good. 

16. To every pupil whose work in any subject shall be ac- 
cepted for examination, a receipt, stating that fact, will be 
given. 

17.,The School Yournal for March contains the circulars 
issued by the School Department on the general subject. 

18. In districts in which meetings of teachers and directors 
could materially aid in accomplishing the work referred to, it 
is suggested that such meetings be called as early as prac- 
ticable. 

Each township and each borough can contribute something 
to aid in the county display. It may be merely a specimen of 

nmanship; it may be papers illustrating several subjects. 

tis desired that something be sent from each district. The 
preparation of work, whether it will b- accepted or not, will be 
profitable and suggestive to teachers and pupils. As far as 
practicable, the papers from each district will be bound to- 
gether, In addition to the work expected from the schools, a 
collection of blanks and forms used, and a chart of charts, giv- 
ing statistics and other information relating to our schools, 
should be prepared. To make this preparation, to bind the 
manuscripts of pupils into volumes, to label them properly to, 
forward them, &c., will entail considerable expense. ‘To meet 
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such expense and to aid in making the exhibition creditable to 
our county, it has been suggested that a sum not exceeding 
three hundred dollars be taken from the County Institute fund. 
All teachers who approve such appropriation, are requested to 
signify their approval at once to me. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that, by an earnest combined 
effort during the next few weeks, we can do much to promote 
the educational credit of our county. 

. B. Eastsurn, Co. Supt. 


> - 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


EAVER.—A new school-house has been erected 
B in Big Beaver township, It is well located 
and is supplied with good furniture and suitable out- 
buildings. 

BeprorD,—The schools are generally doing well. 
The average attendance is not so large as it should 
be. Owing, no doubt, to the mildness of the winter 
and “ hard times,” larger pupils are kept at work. 

Bucks.—A project is on foot to establish a high 
school for Buckingham township at Centreville. 

CAMERON.—Shippen township has built a new 
school-house. It is furnished with new and im- 
proved desks. The local institutes at Sinnemahon- 
ing and Portage were well attended and have resulted 
in awakening renewed interest in the schools on the 
part of teachers, parents, directors and pupils, 

CENTRE.—I find the schools doing well, with few 
exceptions; most of our teachers are earnest and 
energetic. In a number of districts teachers find it 
difficult to get pupils to study geography, grammar, 
and the history of the United States. 

ELK.—The directors of Spring Creek and Fox 
townships are adopting uniform series of books. 

FAYETTE.—The schools visited during the past 
month are doing a good work. In visiting schools 
I try to inform myself on the following points, viz: 
the classification, order, discipline and attendance. 

JEFFERSON.—The weather has been very unfavor- 
able for traveling, and has operated much against my 
visitations. 

JUNIATA.—Local institutes with us are a decided 
success. Several new houses are in process of erec- 
tion, and which when completed will be furnished 
with Gothic desks, 

LAWRENCE.—An educational meeting was held in 
Pulaski, which was attended by teachers and direc- 
tors. Much interest was manifested and the attend- 
ance of the citizens was fair. 

LuzERNE.—I find the schools in good working 
order, and in much better hands than formerlv, with 
a few excep.ions. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—The attendance on the part of 
the pupils in the rurai districts, in general, has been 
better during the months of January and February 
than ever before. 

Perry.—I have visited most of the schools of the 
county, and think we have not more than a. dozen 
schools in which the Bible is not read every day of 
the term. 

SNYDER.—The pagan custom of “ barring out” 
the teachers on Shrove Tuesday is still in vogue in 
some parts of the county; and what is most remark- 
able is, that there are parents to be found who not 
only sanction but encourage it. 

—<>—__—___—_ 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT.— 
N. R. Thompson, esq., has been appointed county 
superintendent of Warren county, in place of Byron 
Sutherland, esq., resigned, His post-office address 
is Sugar Grove, 
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BooK NOTICES 


How To WRITE Letters.—A Manual of Corres- 
pondence, Showing the Correct Structure, Compo- 
sition, Punctuation, Formatities, and Uses of the 
Various Kinds of Letters, Notes and Cards. By 
F. Willis Westlake, A.M., Prof. of English 
Literature in State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa. £p.: 264. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & 
Co. 41876. Price, $2.00. 

This latest publication of the enterprising firm from 
which it is received, is intended as a hand-book, 
or text-book at large, for the use of all who write 
letters. Not only is it the best of its kind, but, so 
far as we know, the only one of its kind, in the trade. 
Certainly nothing besides at all approaches it in com- 
prehensiveness of plan and in variety and complete- 
ness 0 detail, Everything seems to have been 
thought of, and while the treatment is satisfactory 
nothing seems to have been overdone. In the di- 
vision of the work, Part I treats of letters, notes and 
cards ; Part II of orthography and punctuation ; and 
Part III of titles, forms of address and salutation, 
lists of abbreviations, business forms, etc, As to 
waste timber, the book has little or none of it. The 
teacher in particular, the student in particular, every- 
body in general, may find place and use for this ad- 
mirable manual, for, since all write letters in these 
days of cheap postage and fast mails, all should 
know “ ow to Write Letters.” 


Hunter's HELPs to History.—Sets of 60 Cards. 
By D. Eckley Hunter. Price, 75 cents. 

Opject Lessons.—/n Primary Arithmetic and In- 
ventive Drawing. sor the Use of Primary and 
Intermediate Schools, Kindergartens and Families. 
By D. Eckley Hunter. Price, $1.00 per box. 
Mr. Hunter’s “‘ Helps to History”? are deservedly 

popular, They combine amusement with instruction, 

and impart a new zest to the study of this branch, by 
setting the pupils at. work in search of dates and 
events which they desire to know. His “ Object Les- 
sons ’’ consist of 1,115 small round sticks, each about 
the thickness of a match but twice as long, and 123 
rubber bands. The sticks are arranged in packages 
of ¢ens, and the tens in packages of Aundreds. They 
may be made to show to the eye of the learner all 
the simple operations in the .our rules of arithmetic, 
decimals, and percentage. They may also be used 
to make numerous geometrical forms, thus culti- 
vating the inventive and observant faculties of the 
child, and affording him an endless variety of sub- 
jects for lessons in linear drawing. Each set is ac- 
companied with full directions for use. Address D. 
Eckley Hunter, Bloomington, Indiana, 


LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKs.—Selections from 
Standard Authors,and Easy Lessons in Compost- 
tion. By Elizabeth Lloyd. Philadelphia: Sewer, 
Potts & Co. 

This is another attempt to break away from 
the trammels of the old method of teaching formal 
grammar to young children. Every thinking teacher 
has known from the first that the grammar of the 
English language, even in its most elementary prin- 
ciples, is a study suited only to scholars somewhat 
advanced; but so strong is the force of custom that, 
in opposition to their own judgment, many teachers 
have continued to work away at the profitless task of 
cramming grammatical definitions, rules, declensions 





and conjugations into poor little heads that could 

not understand and soon forgot them. The profession, 

however, has been restless in view of so much labor 
thrown away ; and, from time to time, of late years, 
there have been isssued from the press Elementary 

Grammars, Grammars Simplified, Language Lessons, 

Object Lessons on Words, &c., &c., and now we 

have this new work of Miss Lloyd’s, “ Literature for 

Little Folks.”” In it we have found nothing to 

criticise. The selections are judiciously made. 

Among them are the gems, of this class of literature, 

in the English language. The exercises in composi- 

tion and spelling are well conceived and well ar- 
ranged. In short, the book must become a favorite 
both with teachers and children. So well do we like 
it that we would if we could, this very day, throw 
away the grammars used by a thousand classes in 

Pennsylvania and put “ Literature for Little Folks ”’ 

in their place. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY—/or the use 
of Schools, Academies and Colleges. By Edwin F. 
Houston, A. M., Prof. Physical Geography and 
Natural Philosophy, Central High School, Phila. 
Pp. 158, Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. Price, 
$7.75. 

Physical geography deals with our globe as though 
man had never set foot-upon it, and the study of the 
planet as God saw fit tocreate it should be made one 
of absorbing interest. Only that teacher who is him- 
self inspired with the grandeur of his subject can 
present this study properly to his pupils. The work 
under notice, that of Prof. Houston, will prove an 
invaluable aid to the student, and must take a lead- 
ing place among text-books of its class. It is the 
result of class-room experience, and years of Jabor, 
con amore, have been spent in its preparation. It is 
fully abreast of the times in presenting the latest 
theories in physical science so far as they bear upon 
phenomena here considered. The physical geogra- 
phy of the United States is treated at length; and an 
interesting chapter on Meteorology, which might 
have been prepared by “ Old Probabilities ” himself, 
is found in this division of the work. The text is 
illustrated by numerous engravings in the highest 
style of art. The syllabus at the end of each chapter 
is full and comprehensive. The presswork, paper, 
binding, size and style of volume, etc., all combine 
to make it a most desirable text-book, while the 
moderate price at which it is sold is still another 
item commending it to favorable notice. 

Vest Pocket SERIES.—Standard and Popular Au- 
thors. Price, 50 cents. “Boston: Fas. kK. Osgood 
& Co. 

These dainty little books are of convenient size 
for the pocket, but it must be coat rather than “ vest’ 

ocket. They are in clear type and flexible cloth 
binding. The Deserted Village, by Goldsmith; 

Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, by Miss Browning; 

Enoch Arden, by Tennyson; Courtship of Miles 

Standish, by Longfellow; A Day’s Pleasure, by 

Howells; The Christmas Carol, by Dickens; The 

Vision of Sir Launfal, by Lowell, and others, have 

thus far heen issued. Some one has happily styled 

these books the “ gold dollars”? of the currency of 
elegant letters. The phrase fits the books, and the 
graceful endorsement is not underserved, 
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ORDER FROM CHAOS.—The condition of the air 
when thrown into commotion by the music from an 
orchestra is far beyond the conception of the most 
vivid imagination. ‘The same air is competent to 


accept and transmit the vibrations of a thousand instru- | 


ments at the same time. When we try to visualize the 
motion of the air, to present to the eye of the mind the 
— of the pulse direct and reverberated, the imag- 

nation retires baffled from the attempt.” «In the 
music of an orchestra not only have we the fundamen- 
tal tones of every pipe and every string, but we have 
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the overtones of each, sometimes audible as far as*the 
sixteenth in the series. We have also resultant tones 
—both difference tones and summation tones—all 
trembling through the same air, all knocking at the 
self-same tympanic membrane. We have fundamen- 
tal tone; we have overtone interfering with over- 
tone; we have resultant tone interfering with result- 
ant tone; and besides this we have the members of 
each class interfering with the members of every 
other class. The aim of music through the centuries 
during which it has ministered to the pleasure of man 





POLISH MAIDEN SONG. 


1. Come a- gain 
2. Come a- gain 








to your fa-therland, Come a - gain, come a-gain; While your foes in our 
to your homes of old, Men of might, men of might, Drive the wolf from your 
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dwellings stand, Shall we plead in 
na - tive fold; Can he prove his 
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Swords of trust, rot and rust? They may well our rights restore, 
Than give place—such disgrace Ne’er fell on that gal-lant band, Your 


Fine. 


-o@- 


Shall theswords your fa-thers wore, 
Ra - ther die for your na - tive land, 


“eF oS 
If your hearts be just. 
father’s race. 





THE BELL DOTH TOLL. 











The bell doth toll, Its echoes roll, I know the sound full well; I love its ringing, For it 
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os 








calls to singing, With its bim, bim, bim, bome bell, 
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Bim, bome, bim, bim, bim, bome bell. 





has been to arrange matters empirically so that the ear 
snall not suffer from the discordance produced by this 


multitudinous interference. The musicians engaged 
in the work knew nothing of the physical facts and 
principles involved in their efforts; they knew no 
more about it than the inventors of gunpowder knew 
about the law of atomic proportions. They tried and 
tried till they obtained a satisfactory result; and now 


when the scientific mind is brought to bear upon the | 


subject order is seen rising through the confusion, and 
the results of pure empiricism are found to be in har- 


mony with natural law.” We have quoted largely, 
because these facts, stated in the graphic and lumi- 
nous languagé of one of the greatest living mesters of 
English as well as one of the eoeed leaders in scien- 
tific investigation have been stamped for circulation, 
and any alteration in the words is clipping the coin. 
Music is a direct mediator between the spiritual 
and the sensual life, Although the spirit may not be 
master of that which it creates through music, yet it is 
blessed in this creation, which, like every other cre- 


| ation of art, is mightier than the artist.— Aeethoven, 





